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WHEN THEY GO CHARGING ON... 


An army may travel on its stomach, but a football team 
travels on its feet! 


That's why it’s important that you give your team the 
best shodding possible.. We call your attention to the 
Spalding Screw-on Cleat Football Shoe. Here are a few 
of the advantages of these Screw-on cleats: 


1. They oztwear any other composition cleat. 
2. They Jock to sole of shoe—won’t come loose. 
3. Shaped so they won’t hold mud or dirt. 

4. Size of cleat top always remains the same. 


5. Easy to put on or take off. Will not rust or freeze. 


As for the shoes themselves, they’re what you’d expect 
from Spalding. They are the strongest and sturdiest that 
ever sped over a chalk stripe and they vary in style and 
price to meet the individual requirements of every team 
and every budget. 


The Model LGS is light in weight, of blue back 
Kangaroo and made on a sprint last; $9.00 a pair whole- 
sale—the SSR of very durable leather is a lightweight 
sprint shoe at $6.25—and the D§R sturdy high school 
shoe, of good grade durable leather, wholesales for only 
$5.75. And these are anly 3 of 8 shoes in the Spalding 
line, which range in price up to $12.85 a pair wholesale. 


See for yourself what great football shoes they are, 
why they are used and enthusiastically recommended by 
outstanding coaches all over the country. Have your 
Spalding dealer show you the football line now. It’s 
none too early to start equipping for fall. 
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Is your team 
this spring? 


HERE’S rule No. 1 for boys in training for 
track athletics: Eat nourishing foods that are 
quickly digested. Heavy, hard-to-digest meals 
are no help at all to a lad out on the track, 
“picking them up and putting them down.” 
Many famous coaches recommend 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes as part of the diet for 
boys in training. They’re full of quick energy 
—just the thing to restore the fuel burned 
up in workouts. But because Kellogg’s are 
light and crisp and easily digested, they never 
give that sluggish, overstuffed feeling. 
Every boy likes these crunchy flakes for 
breakfast, with milk or cream and fruit. 
They’re a wholesome lunch too. Suggest 


mat 


~ 


them as a sensible addition to the school 
cafeteria menu. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes hold all world’s 
records as the largest-selling and most pop- 
ular ready-to-eat cereal. No imitation has . 
ever matched their flavor or their oven-fresh | 
crispness. Sold by all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg im Battle Creek. 


* Tune in Kellogg cource 


A sparkling half-hour of songs and 
rhythm. The thrill of sports. The ex. 
citement and color of a different college — 


campus every week! 
FRIDAY NIGHTS, 8.30 E.D.7.—WIJZ Network—N.B.C. 
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FLOODLIGHTING 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


NIGHT SPORTS 


BENJAMIN 
“PLAY-AREA” 
FLOODLIGHT 


Specially designed for the flood- 
lighting of athletic fields. Com- 
bines a large porcelain enameled 
steel reflector with an inner re- 
flector of oxidized aluminum. 


NEW YORK 


Benjamin Floodlights and other lighting equipment 
are being used in every part of the country for the 
effective and economical lighting of athletic fields, 
increasing attendance and promoting faster and 
more satisfactory night time playing. 


This is because Benjamin lighting equipment meets 


-eévery requirement of night sports lighting, illumi- 


nating both horizontal as well as vertical surfaces, 
making it easy to identify ground lines, the uniforms 
and numbers of the players, to follow the ball in 
flight, and avoid glare in the eyes of both players 
and spectators. 


Rugged and durable. Porcelain enameled reflecting 
surfaces are easily cleaned, will not tarnish, peel or 
require repainting or refinishing. All other parts are 
weather resisting. 


Send for this Practical Guide 


to Correct Lightin g of 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


DES PLAINES (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


| 


A guide to the | 
EFFECTIVE LIGHTING 
of Night Sports 
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HANDICAP 


Do you remember the enthusiasm of his time for 
the record-setter ...how every one prophesied: 
**Here is the fastest speed that man can attain, we 
have reached the end of new records?”’ And do you 
remember the excitement when yesterday a new 
star set up a new record, displayed a speed ’til then 
thought impossible? 

Yet the chances are that new stars actually 
can’t run any faster than the old ones. The old 
stars ran with ball-and-chain handicaps, and 
faster times have been made possible by the re- 
moval of some of these handicaps—by the discovery 
of a new form, acquisition of a new style, by im- 
provement in the mechanical condition of the 
tracks, in better rolled and faster surfaces. 

Kangaroo leather has helped the Stars. For run- 
ning with extra ounces on the feet, is 
like running with a ball and chain tied 
around the ankle. Kangaroo, with its 
extra strength, has made it possible 
to glove feet safely in lighter, and 
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| m all cases of 
~ Zonite Ointment Has Perfect abou 
Score in Test Made at burns: sca 


Eastern College 


‘THE most gratifying results are reported from 

a test recently made at a prominent eastern 
college to determine the value of Zonite Ointment 
in the prevention of Athlete’s Foot. 


sunburn, 
nds. after, shoves 


ONITE PRODUCTS CORP 


| Using Ointment Control Group 
Negative 100% 50% 


The use of Zonite (liquid) and Zonite Ointment 

for established cases, even those of an obstinate 

nature, as well as preventive measures is covered 

in “Athlete’s Foot.” This is a direction folder with 

a daily routine for treatment. Your boys may have 

individual copies to help them keep their feet in 
good condition. Just mention the number you 
want. 


Send coupon for free tube of Zonite Ointment 
and Athlete’s Foot folders for boys’ use. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free tube of Zonite Ointment, also............-. copies of direction folder. 


(Principal, coach, atbletc directo, ‘physical director) 


Ay’ 
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oach- HAND HIM START 
THAT LASTS 
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At the very beginning of the season hundreds 
3 of coaches hand their squads the habit of eat- 

ing Shredded Wheat daily. It starts the day 

off right— it’s a start that lasts. 


| Because Shredded Wheat contains a natural 
| balance of the vital health elements! 
Shredded Wheat is whole wheat — nothing WH F A T 


added, nothing taken away. It supplies just 
=NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


the right proportion of mineral salts, calcium, 
| carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, phosphorus, 
| iron and bran. These elements build bone, 
tissue and muscle—they help tone the system. 


| Recommend a daily breakfast of crisp, chewy, 
Bf Shredded Wheat. You can depend upon it for 
producing lasting stamina and quick energy. 


oe ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE IS A POSTER FOR 


= YOUR BULLETIN BOARD. IF YOU'D LIKE EXTRA COPIES 
_ FREE FOR CYMAND ASSEMBLY HALL BULLETIN BOARDS, 
«SEND A POSTCARD TO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 449 W. 14m ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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E wish to remark that the 
WV above picture of Bitsy Grant 
hook-sliding or hurdling 


across the tennis court has more to it 
than appears on the surface. The 
point, about which we shall attempt 
to moralize in a moment, is that Bitsy 
made the shot! It was during his five- 
set match with Donald Budge in the 
U.S. singles championship last year. 
If you are familiar with Grant’s style 
you know that it is his go-get-it-ive- 
ness, more than his strokes, which 
make him one of America’s ranking 
stars. We mention this because we 
think that there is a moral in it some- 
where, and wherever there is a moral 
we like to be in there picking away at 
it. We have ruined many beautiful 
things in our day moralizing over 
them. About all the damage we can 
do to the above picture can be ex- 
pressed as follows: There are a lot 
of things you don’t think you can get 
but that you really do manage to get 
by trying hard. And, contrariwise, 
there are a lot of things you go work- 
ing and struggling to get, only to find 
that forces beyond your control have 
come and chiseled you right out of the 
picture. 


Banker's holiday 
FRIEND of ours, a traveling 
man, returning to New York 


A from a brief business trip to 


Indianapolis, reports that his one day 
in that city lives in his memory like a 
dream. 

Arriving in Indianapolis on the 
morning of March 15, he noticed an 
uncommon excitability in the air, on 
people’s faces, in their manner of 
walking and of going about things—a 
sort of apprehensiveness which he 
could only liken to the effect Halley’s 
comet had on people when it shot 
within view in 1910. 

Going directly to the president of 
a bank, with whom he wanted to con- 
duct some business, the traveler no- 
ticed that the banker was not at all 


“Er, you have sort of caught 
me on an off day,’ said the banker. 
“I hardly expected anyone to- 
day.” 

“Then, if you wish, I will re- 
turn tomorrow.” 

“No, no. Not tomorrow either. 
Not until Monday.” 

“Well, then, Monday,” the vis- 
itor replied, preparing to leave. 
As a final word he thought he 
would ask what all the stir was 
in the city this morning. “Is there 
a convention?” he asked. 

“Convention!” ejaculated the bank- 
er. “My dear fellow, don’t you know 
what you have run into in Indianapo- 
lis today?” 

The traveler replied that he was 
aware that something peculiar_ had 
come over the city, but he would have 
to plead ignorance as to what was 
causing it. 

“Why, man, it’s the state basketball 
championships,” said the banker with 
indignation, reaching for his watch. 
“Ah ha,” he breathed, “in just a min- 
ute now we will...” and he eagerly 
adjusted the radio on his desk. Over 
the morning air came the din from 
the Butler Fieldhouse where 14,883 
recently breakfasted spectators were 
watching the opening 
of the tournament. 


his usual poised and proper self. | 


HERE 


“As long as the athletic budget is 
drawn in terms of the expected revenue, 
all concerned must keep a weather eye 
on the football income,” he said. 

“It seems essential that we should 
have an athletic policy which will aim 
at removing the danger which now hangs 
over our heads like a sword of Damocles 
—the danger of another drastic loss in 
income from the football gate receipts 
which have since the war provided on 
the average more than 80 per cent of 
our income for athletics.” 

Harvard, of course, because of the 
wealth and eminence of her friends 
and alumni, is in a better position to 
pursue such a policy than the average 
institution. But Harvard is in such a 
position of advantage in regard to all 
her activities. The point is that she 
is now moving to make athletics a full 
member of her family, with the same 
financial status and security of all her 
other dependents. 


Flash! Max Hare loses 


O better race, no closer finish, 
was ever run than that which 
Toby Tortoise wins from Max 

Hare in Walt Disney’s Silly Sym- 

phony version of that immortal fable 

“The Tortoise and the Hare.” We 

hope you get around to seeing this 

exciting picture with its strong ap- 


Harvard 
\ 
i athletic policy, an- 
nounced last month 


by President James B. 
Conant and Athletic 
Director William J. 
Bingham, is aimed to 
place the athletic pro- 
gram on the same basis 
as the other activities 
of the university which 


are largely supported 
by endowment. Dr. 
Conant’s statement in part: 


“The president and fellows have agreed 
that they will endeavor to build up dur- 
ing the coming years an endowment 
fund for athletics—a capital fund, the 
income of which will eventually become 
the support of intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sports. Gifts for this fund will be 
welcomed and it is ex ed that each 
year the corporation be able to set 
aside some money toward this fund.” 


Harvard, Dr. Conant said, wishes 
“to get away as.goon as possible from 
the vicious connettion between football 
gate receipts and expenditures for the 
athletic program.” 


United Artists 


peal to the sports-minded. Max Hare 
loses, of course, by a whisker, but it 
was not because he lacked speed, but 
rather because he had too much of 
it. He applies it, however, at the 
wrongétimes and in the wrong places, 
indulging in solitary and preposterous - 
sessions of tennis, baseball and arch- 
ery during the race with the plodding 
Tortoise. While the moral of the tale 
favors the Tortoise, the drama and 
color are all with the Hare, whose 
antics and showmanship are poignant 
with suggestions that he is, after all, 
only Max Baer in rabbit's clothing. 
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ANNOUNCING 


BASKETBALL CONSTRUCTION 


@ In the interest of progress, we have determined 


to build our future Official Basketballs in the type 
of ball known as “laceless”. We have long been , 
cognizant of the fact that if and when bladder 
construction reached a sufficiently high degree of 
perfection, there would be decided advantages in 4 
the “laceless” ball over the “laced” model. This im- 
provement in bladders and valves for inflated goods has nowbeen attained. | 

Therefore we have arranged to manufacture “‘laceless” basketballs under | 


the patent No. 1551099. We will build our Official Basketball under this 


patent according to our dwn individual design. 


When basketballs were in their development stage, the covers were 


j 


made with a “laced” opening—an obvious necessity for the removal, re- 


placement and inflation of the bladders. Today, due to their present high 


degree of perfection, basketball bladders last as long as the casings. It is 


no longer necessary to remove or replace them, and modern valve type 


inflation has eliminated the old stem valve. Consequently there is no more 


need for an opening in the casing and a closing “lace” on a basketball. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO e NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 
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Above: Jack Medica. of the 
University of Washington, the 
wonder swimmer of the day, 
who, in the recent national 
A.A.U. indoor championships, 
slashed virtually all the world's 
free style records from 300 
yards, in setting a new world's 
mark of 5:16.3 for the 500 
yards. (The old mark was also 
his. 5:26.6.) He also covered 
220 yards in 2:10.8, fastest 


competitive performance ever « Johnny Macionis, Yale freshman, 
who was arm to arm with Medica 
in the record-breaking 220, until the 
final 20 yards, when Gilhula put on 
his whirlwind finish to beat him out 
of second place. 


achieved over this distance.* 


Nippon’s men swimmers at: the 

last Olympic Games was ascribed 
by many to an improved style of 
crawl claimed to have been evolved 
in Japan, and a veritable flood of lit- 
erature on the subject has swept the 
world since—books, pamphlets, in- 
numerable magazine and newspaper 
articles. 

No two critics, however, appear to 
have presented exactly the same con- 
ception of the supposedly new stroke, 
let alone shown agreement in attempt- 
ing to explain the reasons for its 
greater efficiency. , 


From all parts of the United States 
come reports of teachers and coaches 
experimenting with the Japanese 
crawl and each seems to have a dif- 
ferent idea of its action. In Europe 
advocates of the Nippon methods are 
engaging in heated controversies over 
its characteristics. From Australia 
comes an article in which a well 
known expert calls attention to the 
fact that all home champions per- 
suaded to adopt some version of Japa- 
nese stroke have suffered slumps and 
lost titles. The trouble apparently is 
universal. 

Whether or not Japan has devel- 
oped a better style of crawl than the 
American is a question which quite 
transcends in import the competitive 
phase of swimming. The stroke which 
affords a maximum of speed and en- 
durance will provide the most effec- 
tive means of self protection and life 
saving. It will profit not only the con- 
testant, but the vast legion of non- 


Ts smashing victory gained by 


*The world’s record for the 220-yards is 2m. 
9s., set by Weissmuller in 1927, in a solo time 
trial from a flying start. The flying start was 
ruled out three years ago. 


Latest Word in the Discussion 
on the Relative: Merits of the 
Japanese and American Strokes 


By L. de B. Handley 


contestants who look to swimming for 
recreation, exercise, physical benefit 
or to guard life. 


Let us, therefore, try to establish 
the fundamental traits of the Japa- 
nese crawl, weigh also the significance 
of general results in the Olympic con- 
tests of 1932, then use common sense 
in drawing conclusions. 

That observers at Los Angeles have 
failed so signally to agree in describ- 
ing what they saw there is not a bit 
surprising. Aside from the fact that 
most of them manifestly took as their 
model the one swimmer each particu- 
larly fancied, individual peculiarities 
stood out conspicuously—a composite 
sketch of the action displayed by the 
Japanese was more baffling than en- 
lightening. 

It was my good fortune, as coach 
of the American girl swimmers, to en- 
joy exceptional opportunities for 
study of the Japanese, at practice and 
in competition. Eager to discover the 
cause of their amazing progress, and 
knowing from experience the elusive- 
ness of natatorial mental pictures, I 
took pains to jot down on paper full 
details of the strokes of all. 


Yet when I was able to digest at 
leisure these notes, I found differences 
so substantial, so plentiful, in the ac- 
tion of the crawl stroke as used by 
the various Japanese, that it was im- 
possible to form a definite idea of 
what the so-called Japanese crawl 
consisted of, as different from the 
crawl used by swimmers of other na- 
tionalities. 

Undoubtedly foreigners eager to 
gain knowledge of American methods 
encountered the same difficulty, as the 
men who swam for the United States 


“A factor in the success of the 
Japanese swimmers was 
mirable control of shoulders.” Shozo 
Makino of the Japanese Olympic 
team, who finished second to his 
countryman in the 1,500 meters. 


Above: James Gilhula. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
who finished a split second be- 
hind Medica in the 220-vards, 
440-yards, and 1500-meters 
N.C.A.A. championships in the 
Harvard pool last month, but 
who, a week later in the 
A.A.U. meet, was a full pool- 
lenqth behind the Washington 
wonder when he set all clocks 
back in the 500. In the A.A.U. 
220° Gilhula finished only & 
few feet behind Medica. 


their ad- 


showed no less a variety in form, few 
complying strictly with principles set 
forth by our leading authorities. 

This lack of uniformity makes clear 
that to judge of swimming standards 
predominant in any country one must 
seek the views of its outstanding tech- 
nicians, and not reach conclusions 
from the ways of a small group of its 
racing swimmers, even though they be 
topnotchers. 


Luckily, in so far as Japan’s craw] 
is concerned, we now have as a guide 
a lengthy essay by Katsuo Takaishi, 
captain of the victorious Olympic 
team. He not only dissects the home 
stroke, but he compares it with the 
American. We shall review and dis- 
cuss the article presently. 

First, though, there is need to take 
up the contention of many that the 
Japanese have introduced a valuable 


irmovation by greatly quickening the _ 


recovery of the arms, a contention 

widely accepted because of the promi- 

nence of some of its sponsors. 
Takaishi is of no help to us here. 


Strangely, he disposes of all acts of | 


recovery with the casual statement 
they are immaterial, since the arms 
cannot offer propelling assistance 
while out of water. 

One is led to wonder at the forego- 
ing declaration, for a badly executed 
recovery may destroy body balance, 
submit the arm and shoulder muscles 
to costly strain, be responsible for a 
faulty entry. But the comment is of 
moment in that it reveals the absence 
among the Japanese of any special 
theory anent this phase of the stroke. 

The point we must consider, then, 
is whether the Japanese Olympians 
did use, per- [Continued on page 34] 
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By Thomas Kirk Cureton 


This is the fifth and final article of Prof. 
Cureton's series on the laws of physics and 
body mechanics as applied to performance 
in track and field events. 


KF ROAD jumping efficiency is gov- 
erned by the laws of mechanics 

F of projection. Applications have 
already been made to the shot put’ 
and the high jump’ in this series of 
articles. The high jump involves simi- 
lar principles with the emphasis 

hanged in some of the characteristics. 
Efficiency is explained by applications 
to both the internal aspects of muscle 
mechanics and to the external flight 
of the jumper. 

Internally the muscles must develop 
great power (force X speed of con- 
traction) ; first, to run fast; secondly, 
to spring upward from the take-off 
block. The power necessary to change 
the direction of motion of the center 
of gravity of the runner from straight 
line horizontal motion to an upward 
45 degree angle of spring at the time 
of beginning the parabolic flight is 
certainly -very great. There must be 
very fast and forceful action in ex- 
tending the ankle, knee and hip joints 
so that effective action of the foot can 
be applied to the take-off block. A 
strong person may not be a good broad 
jumper unless he is capable of great 
speed of muscular contraction. Thus, 
the capacity for jumping is deter- 
mined by the ability to develop suf- 
ficient internal power. The preparation 
of the muscles through rest, massage, 
proper) nutrition and other training 
eeousdae es affect the efficiency of their 
performance. This is the more subtle 
field of information for the coach. The 
number and quality of the muscle 
fibers, their arrangement, the condi- 
tions which surround them physically 
and chemically, their enervation and 
their range of action are the major 
elements. 

Externally the coach is concerned 
with the “form” of the jump. The 
direction of the movements, their regu- 
lation in force, and the accuracy of 
the inter-timing of the movements de- 
termine coordination, a term which 
is synonymous with “good mechanics”’ 
or “form.” The flight of the jump fol- 
lows the general projection laws of 
mechanics: 

(a) H=Vsinet—1/2¢gt? 
(b) S=>Vecos@eT 
V = Take-off velocity RO ag | @ — Angle of take-off from 
the block in ft. /sec. the block to the center 


H — Height of the jump of gravity as the. foot 
in feet. pushes the body into the 


air. 
T — Total time of flight. 
t— 1/2 total time of 
flight. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MECHANICS OF THE BROAD JUMP 


A knowledge of the mechanical principles of 
jumping contributes to more accurate coaching 


Practical Verification of the Projec- 
tion Laws. The practical truth of the 
projection laws may be visualized by 
experimenting with a garden hose. 
(Illus. I.) It will be found that the 
farthest distance can be-obtained with 
a stream of water when the angle of 
take-off from the nozzle at the ground 
is 45 degrees. For a constant velocity 
of projection (V), the distance (S) 
and the time (T) depend directly, 
upon the angle of take-off (0). From 
the table of theoretical values* (Table 
ns opposite page) it may be seen that: 


1. The greatest distahce is obtained when 
the take-off angle is 45 degrees, with 
the projection velocity constant at all 
angles. 

2. That the height of the water increases 
with the angle of take-off. 


THEORETICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The specifications for a broad jump 
of any distance can be computed by 


energy required. A slower runner can 
actually jump farther with a perfect 
take-off than a faster runner who de- 
viates from the ideal angle. This prin- 
ciple is true for every style of jump 
for distance. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple which every coach should study 
carefully. 


Take-off Velocity ¢V ) and Projec- 
tion Energy (K. E. 1/2 M 


The projection energy of the jump 
is the most important of all the fac- 
tors governing broad jumping. This 
is reflected directly in the take-off 
velocity (V). For jumps of 15, 20 
and 25 feet, the take-off velocity in- 
creases proportionately from 21.9 ft./ 
sec. to 25.3 ft./sec. to 28.3 ft./sec., 
respectively. The time in the air, the 
height and the distance of the jump 


Lizvs. = 
Travecroaés in tua Waren Host 
LXPERIM ENT 
Snowine 45° Mosr Erpresvent. 


using the projection laws. 
mentation shows that the broad jump 
follows these laws within any desired 
limit of practical application. An ex- 
ample of such experimentation will be 
discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

Analysis of the theoretical specifi- 
cations as computed for the 15, 20 
and 25 foot broad jumps shows at 
once some of the very important prin- 
ciples which govern efficiency. The 
specifications are given (Table B) on 


the opposite page. 


The Angle of Take-off (0) 


The optimum angle of take-off is 
45 degrees. From the tables above it 
may be seen that the 45 degree angle 
not only gives the greatest distance 
but is the most economical in the 


1Cureton, T. K., “Mechanics of the Shot Put,” 
Scholastic Coach, March, 1935, pp. 7-10, 23. 

2Cureton, T. echanics of the High 
Scholastic April, 1935, pp. 9-12, 


2V sin @ 
8T = ; H = V sin @t — 1/2 g t2; 


S= 


24% 


Experi- All depend directly upon the take-off 


velocity with the angle of take-off held 
constant. Greater speed in the take-off 
seems to be related directly to ability 
to run fast and to spring from the 
block without greatly checking this 
speed. Much practice is needed here 
to time the step. Over-reaching or 
marked chopping of the stride usu- 
ally checks the velocity and hurts the 
jump. 

The energy relationships are inter- 
esting when compared on a per cent 
basis. The 15 foot jump with a 45 
degree angle of take-off requires 1118 
ft. lbs. of energy as calculated by the 
K. E. = 1/2 M V°* formula. Using 
this as the standard of reference, the 
20 foot jump requires 33% more 
energy and the 25 foot jump 67% 
more. T'he distance of the jump is 
directly proportional to the energy of 
projection. 


PHASES OF THE BROAD JUMP 


The broad jump may be conveni- | 
ently divided into four major phases, 
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Iilus. 11. Adapted from “College Athletics. Scents Pub. ) 


ar 
namely, (1) /the approach, (2)/ the 
take-off, (3) the flight, and (4) the 
landing. Each of these will be dis- 
cussed briefly in light of the mechani- 
eal principles. (Illus. IT) 


The Approach should be long 
enough to gain maximum velocity. 
While this varies somewhat with dif- 
ferent individuals, studies have shown 
that usually at least 60 feet is re- 
quired* and most sprinters require 
more. At 90 feet the greatest part of 
the speed will have been developed. 
A. longer approach may bring on 
fatigue and hurt the spring at the 
take-off. The approach should be 
carefully measured so that the take- 
off block will be reached by the jump- 
ing foot without much unusual ad- 
justment of the stride. Most jumpers 
report that a slight chopping of the 


stride in the last few strides aids get- © 


ting enough height. Two check marks 
are usually sufficient, these measured 
backward from the take-off block. 


The Take-off follows similar prin- 
ciples to the high jump in that the 
foot-stamp, forward and upward kick 
of the free leg, and upward lift of 
the arms combine to give the reaction 
force which projects the jumper into 
the air. These movements combine 
power of leg extension with inertia of 
the lifting movements to raise the 
center of gravity. 


Marey and du Bois-Reymond studied / 


the jump. Amar® summarizes this 
work and shows chronophotographs 
taken by Richer and Londe. These 
studies emphasized (1) that the jump 
follows the projection laws of mechan- 
ics (2) that the running take-off from 
one foot is more effective than the 
take-off from both feet (3) that the 
greatest work is done by the muscles 

[Concluded on page 21] 


4See Illus. IV in Feb. article, “Mechanics of 


Track Running.” 
SAmar, Jules, The Human Motor, E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 

Comptes Re 
Bois-Reymond, “Zur Physiologie des Springens,” 
Anat. «. Physiologie Abt. Suppl., 1905, 


Pp. 370-71; quotés Marey (1888), 
us Sciences, vol. ciii; also, du 


TABLE A. THEORETICAL VALUES BASED ON WATER HOSE TEST 


<> 
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P ~ + 
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Take-off Take-off | Timeof | Timeto | Distance | Height 
Angle Sin @ Cos @ Velocity Flight Peak of Water | of Water 
ft. /sec. (T) | Height (ft.) 
20 B4 94 30 68 31 17.7 1.55 
25 A2 91 30 18 39 22.0 2.46 
80 50 98 AT 24.8 8.50 
35 57 82 30 1.06 58 26.2 4.54 
40 64 17 30 1.19 59 27.5 5:70 
w45 11 71 30 1.82 66 28.1 7.08 
50 17 64 30 148 71 27.5 8.80 
55 82 57 80 1.58 16 262 9.40 
60 87 50 30 1.62 81 - %8 “| 10.60 
TABLE B. THEORETICAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE 15 FT. JUMP 
Take-off Projection Kinetic | Extra 
Angle | Sin@ | Cos@ | Velocity yc t S H_ | Energy*| Energy 
6 ft./sec. | (sec.) | (sec.) | (ft.) | (ft.)| (ft-Ibs.)| % 
35 57 | 22.7 80 | 40 | 15 | 26 | 1202 75 
40 .7 | ss | 44 | 15 | 81 | 1189 19 
45 m | 1 21.9 97 | 49 | 15 | 88] 1118 0 
50 11-| 6 22.1 106 | 58 | 15 | 45 | . 1189 1.9 
55 82 57 22.7 116 | 58 | 15 | 54 | 1202 7.5 
20 FOOT JUMP 
35 BT 82 26.2 93 | «47 | 20 | 35 | 1600 7.1 
40 64 17 25.5 1.01 51 |-20 | 41 | ,1515 14 
45 71 71 25.8 1.11 56 | 20-| 50 | 1494 i 
50 64 25.5 122 | 61 | 2 | 60 | 1515 | 14 
55 82 57 26.2 194 | 67 | 20 | 72 | 1600 7.1 

25 FOOT JUMP 
35 ST 82 29.3 1.04 | .52 | 25 | 48 | 2000 7.1 
0 | 17 236 | 114 | | 25 | 52 1908 2.1 
45 7” 71 28.8 125 | 68 | 2 | 68 | 1868 0 
50 17 64 28.6 187 | 69 | 2% | 75 | 1908 2.1 
55 82 BT 29.8 149 | .5 | 2 | 89 | 2000 | 7.1 
¢ 
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' tucky State High School 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL REVIEW 


HAT happened in U. 5S. state- 
organized high school basket- 
ball this past season is summed 
up more or less accurately on the next 
few pages. The table of statistics on pages 
12 and 13 shows who won, who was beaten’ 
in the final game, the different classes of 
competition, how niany spectators saw the 
tournaments, what they paid per person, 
and the types of offense and defense used 
by the winning teams. 

This information was assembled with 
the cooperation of the state high school 
athletic association offices and the coaches 
of the winning teams. Scholastic Coach 
takes this opportunity to thank them one 
and all. High school sports leaders every- 
where, who find this table of interest and 
value, no doubt would also like to express 
their thanks. 

In addition to the state 


National Catholic 


The National Catholic interscholastic 
basketball tournament was held at Loyola 
University Alumni gymnasium in Chicago, 
March 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

This year’s tournament undoubtedly was 
one of the best of the annual series. The 
32 teams played _an-—improved game of 
scientific basketball. The quarter-finalists 
consisted of three Indiana teams (Central 
Catholic of Fort Wayne, St. Mary of 
Anderson, and St. Mary of Huntington), 
St. Francis Mission of South Dakota 
(whose members are full blooded Indians), 
St. Xavier of Louisville (the winner), 
Spalding Institute of Peoria, Illinois, and 
St. Mel High of Chicago (runnerup), and 
Catholic High of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

St. Mary of Huntington and St. Francis 
Mission used a zone defense. Both used 
three men out and two 
back with the weak side 


high school championships 
there are three inter-state 
high school championships 
worthy of note: (1) The 
National Catholic cham- 


pionship held in Chicago; 
(2) The New England 
championship held in New 


é guard covering the pivot 
man. The Indians were 
again a_ colorful team, 


using blind passes. The 
clever antics of their small 
forward, Jordan, were 
particularly amusing to the 
crowd. Central of Fort 
Wayne had a_ splendid 


Haven, Conn.; (3) the 
Eastern States tournament 
held in Glens Falls, N. Y. 

After winning the Ken- 


championship, St. Xavier 
of Louisville went on to 
Chicago to win the Na- 
tional Catholic. Leonard 
D. Sachs, basketball coach 
of Loyola University of 
Chicago, where the Na- 
tional Catholic was staged, 
gives an account of that 
tournament herewith. 

After winning the Con- 
necticut High School 
championship, Meriden 
High School, coached by 
Frank Barnikow, won the 
eleventh annual New Eng- 
land High School tournament, sponsored 
by the New England Council of Secondary 
School Principals Association. 

After winning the Washington, D. C., 
Inter-High School League championship, 
and the Metropolitan championship, which 
included teams from Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, Eastern High Schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., went to Glens Falls to win 
the Eastern States tournament. Eight 
teams were selected for this tournament, 
from four states (New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania) and the 
District of Columbia. In the final Eastern 
defeated Brown Preparatory School of 
Philadelphia, 43-29. Both teams in the 
final used straight man-to-man defense. 
Eastern, coached by C. M. Guyon, em- 
ployed the so-called “pro” style of ball, 
with its emphasis on possession of the 
ball, short passes, working it in for set 
shots. Brown Prep used a fast-breaking 
offense with an occasional double screen 
around the basket, but they tired badly 
in the stretch. 


In the National Catholic St. 
Mel of Chicago pulled this de- 
ception on a switching guard 
which caught the eye of our 
correspondent. 
to 2 and breaks, eluding his 
guard, going through the alle) 
and receiving toss pass from 
2. As Guard X-2 moves to 
cover |, 2 pivots, circle-cuts 
for basket and receives high 
pass or bounce pass from |. 


team and were defeated 
by the Mission squad in a 
close game. Xavier had 
trouble against a flashy 
Huntington which 
was adept at long range 
shooting. A very clever, 
smart, small team from 
Anderson nosed out a fine 
team from Baton Rouge 
in the last few seconds of 
their game. St. Mel had 
little difficulty with the 
- tired Spalding outfit. The 
semi-finals resulted in easy 
victories for Xavier and 
Mels. 

The championship game 
was a thriller between 
two well-matched teams 
and it was only in the last 
few moments that Xavier 
pulled away to a 29-24 vic- 


| long-passes 


This: set-up proved effective for Colorado 
Springs H. S., state winners, coached by 


J. W. Erps. It suggests the trend the pivot- . 


post attack may take next year when the time 
of a player in the lane is restricted to three 
seconds, with or without the ball. | cuts out 
into the pivot position, receiving pass at once 
from 4 or 3 (3 in this case). 3 then moves in 
to screen for 2 who cuts for basket. "Quite a 
number of qoals were made by 5 getting 
away from his opponent and receiving pass 


from 3 or |," writes Coach Erps. , 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


"A play situation used by us with success 
during the state tournament, especially well 
adapted to our front line, is shown above," 
writes Ray Dunn, coach of Mayville High 
School, Wisconsin Class B champs. "|! bead 
up, receives ball from the guard, passes to 
the hub, and crosses in front. 3 (left-handed 
forward) breaks up, rolls to the outside put- 
ting guard in pocket, then breaks hard for 
the basket. 2 fakes to | coming across and 
paddles backward to 3." 


tory and the national championship. 

The majority of the competing teams 

used a pivot man and he was primarily a 
scorer. St. Xavier’s pivot man played as 
a feeder and his clever ball handling and 
passing was undoubtedly one of the main 
reasons for the success of St. Xavier High 
school. 

The ball was cleverly handled by every 
layer on the Xavier team and there was 
ittle wasted motion. In fact both finalists 

used much the same style; on defense a 
wide-awake switching man to man. 
LEONARD D. SACHS 


Notes on state tourneys 


HE regional plan of elimination was 

used for the first time in Missouri. 
The teams desiring to be assigned to 
regions registered in January. From this 
registration 16 teams were assigned to 
each region to compete for the regional 
championship. In a few areas the regis- 
tration was too heavy for a_ 16-team 
regional tournament, so the weak teams 
were eliminated by a plan of ranking 
based on season’s record. 


The one team in the Mesour final tourna- 
ment that did not go through a regional 
tournament was Northeast High of Kansas 
City, winners of the state championship. 
Northeast came in as the representative of 
Kansas City high schools, acquiring this right 
by pure luck. In Kansas City two schools tied 
for the city championship, and a coin was 
tossed to decide which would enter the state 


final. 


Practically every tournament admitted 
students at anywhere from 15 to 50 cents 
less than the admission for adults. Season 
tickets. for thé duration of the tourna- 
ment were generally available. In. some 
states, Indiana for instance, only season 
tickets were sold. 


The lowest admission charged by any state 
was 10 cents—by Maryland. But no admis- 
sion at all was charged by Virginia. Sport for 
sports sake is the policy of our state organ- 
ization,” writes Charles H. Kaufmann, execu- 
tive secretary of the Virginia High School 
Literary and Athletic League. 
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HE states of New York, Delaware, 

Massachusetts and California do not 
conduct championships. “The only state 
meet which we continue is track,” writes 
C¢. L. Biedenbach, secretary-treasurer of 
the California Interscholastic Federation. 
“We hope that the rest of the states will 
catch up with us sometime.” 

Along this line the following note 

was received from 


George F. Hend- 
ricks, Delaware state ® 


but that a team that has been playing against 
a man-for-man practically all the time will 
find itself handicapped- as suddenly called 
upon to penetrate a zone. Akron North was 
the only Class A team in the tournament 
this year to use a zone defense. 

“Akron West was the only team we played 
that had much success in penetrating the 
zone and they were familiar with its opera- 
tion, having played against us as well as 
<a | had the opportunity of watching our 
play during the season. 

“The type of zone we 


used was the 2-1-2. 
We floated our big 


eligible to be chosen as one of the teams 
in these tournaments. The western tourna- 
ment, held in Lewiston, selects eight teams 
from its section of. the state. The eastern, 
however, is more complicated. There are 
three tournaments—two of four teams 
each and one of eight teams. From these 
tournaments four teams are selected for 
the eastern state championship. The final 
tournament for the state championship is 
a play-off between the winner of the east- 
ern and the winner of the western. 

Both teams in the North Dakota final, 
Grafton and Wahpeton, were Class B teams 
that won their way into the final tournament 
through the process of challenging and de- 
feating one of the eight teams on the Class 
A list. 

Art Cheyne, coach of Yakima, the Wash- 
ington state winners, explains the opera- 
tion of their man-to-man defense as fol- 
lows: 


“We change men, pick men up or keep 
our own man depending upon the occasion 
or type of offense. Each boy is taught the 
value of double checking. Against a team 
using set plays we do not change men; in- 
stead we endeavor to open up our defense 
in order to keep our men from being 
blocked out. Against an offense that blocks 
anywhere with no set system, we change 
men. These things are entirely. up to the 
type of offense we are against. 

“There were but few ‘five man’ or zone 
defenses at the state tournament. We played 
against but three teams all season that u 
it. Both the zone and five man defenses 
have proven ineffective weapons in the past 
few years. Only two of the teams at this 

ear’s tournament used it and they were 

a at the hands of a team that was 
willing to keep possession of the ball, take 
their time about scoring, and handle the 


ball fast and well.”’ 
ONTANA has more 
than the average 


/ forward, who was the 
director of physical x xX most experienced play- 
“ sition where e errec- 
tion: “Three years tively 
ago the state by bal- \ chance of the opposi- 
lot decided to elim- ro using ~ pivot to 
inate championships Var. 

, fastest boys were used 
of all types. To date, Ps in the two front aki 
as far as we are con- \ tions where they con- 
cerned, such a move x 4 4 tinually worried the 

/ \ offense and were in 

seems to have veen / x excellent position for 

for the best, for ac- + ‘\ a fast break A great 

cording to our rec- 0) many of our points 

came as the result of 

ords we now have ‘o} an intercepted pase 

greater numbers par- and a quick break 

ticipating, more sat- "We find the weaknesses of most down we floor for an 

isfactory schedules zone defenses are failure to get pase fen: We played 

in one cor- 

and little or no fric- their defense set before a fast- ner where speed and 

tion.” breaking offense, and inability to clever foot work were 

Mead H. S., Nebraska cover a three-point attack," writes a . as in 

‘ iddle position, 

Class B winners, played Maurice Given, coach of the Vir- but where he was able 

through the season unde-_— qinia Class B champs, Alexandria te, use his great height 

feated. In23 games Mead H. S. Above Coach Given shows effectively in blocking 

scored 1045 points, an his basic formation for attacking ball from the back. 

average of more than 45 the zone defense. “Ball qoes from board. 

per game. either | or 2 to 3 who pivots either ae our — game we 

way. If defense goes toward 3 he im 

‘ ADEVILLE, our simply passes to 4 or 5 cutting. A team and one that 
opponents in the couple of teams we faced broke up ye ee 
final game of the state this simple attack by using three nae 
tournament, used a zone men to block the zone around the us in 
defense, with which they — basket. with two out front. This put height. 
had been very effective. a crimp in our pivot man, but we itn 
So we devised a system then set a double pivot and were they 
which completely befud- "0+ bothered qreatly." were 
dled their defense,” writes polygon 


Hilmon Holley, coach of Tuscaloosa High 
School, winners of the Alabama title. 
“We put both our forwards on the same 
side, one behind the man who was cover- 
ing the back zone on the right and one in 
front of him. It was impossible for this 
defensive man to cover both our forwards, 


trate the zone and apparently 
began to “‘press,”’ with the re- 
sult that their passing and 
shooting were inaccurate and 
the game soon turned into a 
rout. In this game our pivot 
man scored 25 of our 47 
points, Coshocton connecting 
for 15 points. There is no 


respect for the zone de- 
fense. Custer County 
H. S. of Miles City, Class 
A winners, used it; and 
while Poplar High 
School, Class B winners, 
did not use it, their coach, 


Carl O. Hansen, is ready 
to tip his hat to it when 
it appears under the 
auspices of such ‘wizards 
as the Belt High School 
team, which almost (21- 


so we scored most all our points in the doubt but that we were ex- “j 
final game from this one ceptionally “hot” in this game 
the first t the hist 
sored regional championships, but no state- af the tournament that the 2 ae ere runnerup system against each of 
wide championship. title has in the Florida championship, the two principal types 
| Tennessee hes three re- q heen won used the pivot player as an of defense: 
gional tournaments for bo y a team effective screen in freeing a “Against the man-to- 
forward who would cut out man defense we used 
and as many for girls. They zone de- 
have not had a state cham- fense.” from the corner. It was a 
pionship for girls since 1929; Coae 5 of “surprise” use of the playing up or back, 
for boys since 1991 Hairston of pivotman. The forward would varying hte sition 
Waterloo receive a long pass from a cores 
- : h d al 
F be says that his quard, fake a return to the Sifting ‘with the 
on > iami won team was de- quard coming through the position of the ball on 
| gow went feated only outside alley, then front- the Seer. We used ithe 
oenix won the Ari- zone defense ribbie for a shot. as the front of the pivot posi- 
zona championship for the in three Divot player (3) screened tion of screen plays. 
fourth time since the tour- years, and off the forward's quard. either oy a ‘ered ‘a 
a nament was Started in then it was center from a ss in 
> The Newport, Ky.,HighSchool on a@ very small floor. from the guards. We 
k oA ee team used this tandem forma- ‘ : always kept the play covered to prevent as 
| ' The Ohio Class A winning . “th a< : Waterloo’s opponents in much as possible a fast break if the ball was 
coach, Luther Hosfield of tion with surprising success in the final, Oxford Stew- intercepted. 
N th Hi gp Gr ; their march to the Kentucky art used a compact zone “Against a zone defense we played the 
. NO ign oO ron, sings tate final. wh th lost ¢ - P : center back under the basket breaking out 
° state nai, where ey ios ° nd th } ket hich 
the praises of the zone de- a eel pie under the bvasnet whic to meet the pass when the pass was from the 
fense his team used while St. Xavier. “Lucky for us," writes was not easy to pene- guard, thereby drawing the defensive guards 
P : Coach Bob Schuhman of St. 2 : out with him, leaving that area open for a 
tt Chie Xavier, “there weren't many out- of breaking-up the quick break under the as et rom e sides 
Class B winning coiak’ the ye — —"* un- possession-of-the-ball tac- and guards to the sides and in front of the 
e ow ef. ° efense so they cou eep the ball moving 
gellan Hairston of Waterloo, tics of the W aterloo boys among the defense to draw the defense out 
stands up for the man-to-man ; ' after they got a six~point of position. While the zone defense pre- 
which succeeded where the opponents’ zone in the second quarter and refused to ete, 
. ‘ always gave shots to the guards just outside 
fell down in the B final. take chance shots. the foul circle and forwards from the side. 
“It is to our defense that I attribute most ae If they pulled out to stop these, the center 
of our writes Coach HERE are two preliminary tourna- — the 
ron North. “By far the greater F eg u ying against a zone de- 
of Class A schools in Ohio use a man-for- . gage oe peony and the fense. was less tiring and that means a lot 
man. I believé there can be little question western. Any secondary school team 1s [Concluded on page 38] 
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Lodge Grass of Class B. In two regional. teurnaments A and B teams played only in their Winner: Kingsley. Runnerup: Pingry. Group |!—Winner: St. Marys ef Rutherferd. Rus- 
Q own class. The A and B winners from each region then played the round-robin for the state- nerup: St. Peters of New Brunswick. if 
c— | wide championship. The team that has the highest standing at the end of the round-robin 5Nerth Carolina—Eastern and western district tournaments in twe classes: winners meet i, 
among the four finalists is declared state champion. This year, however, Poplar and Custer in one final game in each class. 13 
rolt of Miles City share this hener, as each finished the round-robin with two victories and 6Pennsylvania—75 teams played in championship tournaments. These teams started in i: 
* | one defeat. district tournaments March 1; finished March 10. Winners go inte inter-district. play March ' 
and 4New Jersey—Prep School championships: 12 and 13. Preliminary regionals follow March 16; final regionals March 19. The state : 
Group 1V—Winner: Pennington School. Runnerup: St. Benedicts Prep. Group iii— championship final game was played March 23. ; 
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BASKETBALL COACHES DISCUSS SCREENS, ETC. 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Asscn. of Basketball Coaches 


By George R. Edwards 


popularity of basketball does not 

signify that the game is without 
imperfections, and still is open to im- 
provement, appears to be the opinion 
of many important coaches of the 
game, if one is to judge by the ex- 
pressions of the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches during their annual conven- 
tion in Chicago early in April. After 
two days of candid, detailed discussions 
and debates the group summed up its 
ideas in the form of recommendations 
ta the National Rules Committee on 
the third day.* On some of the points 
a difference of opinion existed; on 
others some change was desired but 
there was doubt as to the best move to 
make; and on still others the group 
was agreed. The features discussed 
and on which opinions were expressed 
are listed here with a short explana- 
tion of the trend of thought: 


Teer the continuous growth in 


1. It was agreed unanimously that the 
size and the color of the present official 
balls are satisfactory. This followed re- 
ports of tests with balls that were black, 
orange and the usual tan. 


2. The standard 18-inch basket ring was 
voted as satisfactory, at least for the pres- 
ent. Experiments with a 20-inch basket 
were neither complete nor convincing. The 
Research Committee was requested to con- 
tinué and to enlarge the scope of these 
tests, and report at the 1936 meeting. 


3. A motion was made by Eastern dele- 
gates that in the interest of uniformity 
the backstops should be constructed of 
one material. Some backstops are made 
of wood, some of steel, and others of 
glass. The rebounds from these surfaces 
vary, and a few felt that the adoption of 
one standard material would be an im- 
provement. However, the assembly over- 
whelmingly defeated the motion. 


4. A motion was made and passed that 
the note under Rule 10, Section 1, be made 
a part of the code. The note suggests that 
where the sidelines are obstructed a re- 
straining line should be drawn three feet 
inside the court boundaries. Some schools 
where obstructions exist ignore this sug- 


‘gestion, and the coaches would like to 


make such courts unofficial. 


5. The present 10 foot height of the 
basket was deemed satisfactory. Many ex- 
eriments with 11 and 12 foot baskets 
ave been tried, but the results did not 
indicate that this change would be of any 
material value. 


6. There was some agitation to move the 
backstop two or four feet further into 
the court, or else draw the end line fur- 
ther behind the goal. Advocates contended 
that either of these changes would reduce 
out-of-bounds balls at the end line, and 
would rélieve congestion around the bas- 


*The extent to which these recommendations 
were acted upon favorably by the National Ru'es 
Committee (official name, National Basketba!l 
Committee) is seen in the article on 1935-36 
rules changes (see page 19). 


ket. The coaches voted to retain present 
court dimensions, but referred the plan 
to their Research Committee for more 
tests. 


7. A new type of basket net made of 
white rawhide was presented. The inven- 
tion, while higher in price than the offi- 
cial cotton cord, wears much longer, holds 
its shape better, and “hangs” the ball mo- 
mentarily on successful shots. The coaches, 
however, voted that the present official 
net is satisfactory. 


8. A scheme to reward field goals 
thrown from any place more than twenty 
feet from the basket with three points did 
not meet with approval. Advocates of this 
idea expected it to encourage more long 
shooting and to draw out retreated de- 
fenses. 


9. Regulations regarding traveling and 
dribbling were discussed briefly. It was 
voted that these rules now are being well 
understood and enforced, and that any 
addition is unnecessary. 


10. A few would like to return to the 
two minute time-out, and others have tried 
a fifteen minute rest period between halves 
with success, but the majority voted that 
present timing rules are satisfactory. 


11. Personal foul regulations came in 
for considerable debate in four ways: 


(a) It was proposed that the num- 
ber of personal fouls before disquali- 
fication be raised to more than four 
in order that players may stay in 
the game longer. This was defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

(b) That back court fouls are not 
as serious as those made in the front 
court and should not be penalized as 
harshly again was submitted. It was 
suggested that a back court personal 
should be charged against an offender, 
but that the ball should be awarded 
to the offended side out-of-bounds. 
The plan was defeated. 


(c) The proposal was made that 
after a double foul the players in- 
volved should be charged with a per- 
sonal foul, but that freethrow trials 
should be eliminated and the ball 
tossed at center. The coaches voted, 
however, to permit the freethrows. 


(d) The ticklish situation often de- 
veloped when a player makes a basket 
and it is not allowed because a team- 
mate has been fouled almost simu- 
taneously was discussed at length. 
The coaches favored the idea of a re- 
fusal of the penalty, but feared that 
such a choice might place an embar- 
rassing burden on the officials. A rec- 
ommendation was made that the word- 
ing of such a provision be left up to 
the Rules Committee in case it ap- 
proved the idea. 


12. The center court line and the ten 
second provision were discussed briefly, 
but the Association voted that no change 
in these regulations should be made. 


13. Additional jumping circles to be 
drawn at the freethrow lines for the pur- 
pose of jumping after all held balls were 
suggested, but the plam was not accept- 
able. 


14. Reports of too much crowding and 
fouling around the center jump were nu- 


merous. To improve this situation a 
scheme was approved to draw a circle of 
about 8 foot radius around the present 
center circle and assess a violation against 
any non-jumper who encroaches in this 
area before the ball is tapped. 


15. More time and closer consideration 
was given to the proposal to modify the 
center jump as tried by the Pacific Coast 
Conference than any other rule. The plan 
tested in all of the southern division 
games in that conference was explained 
fully in an exhaustive report by John 
Bunn of Stanford and Sam Barry of 
Southern California. The modification con- 
sisted of substituting for the center jump 
an out-of-bounds play on the end line by 
the team scored upon following field goals 
and free throws, except for free throws 
awarded for technical or double fouls. At 
the start of the half, and after free throw 
trials for technical or double fouls the 
customary center jump would start the 

lay. Arguments favoring this scheme are 
isted later in this article. 

A similar proposal was defeated unani- 
mously at the 1934 convention in Atlanta, 
but this year’s experiments have convinced 
many coaches that it has merit. The first 
vote at the 1935 meeting was so close that 
a recount was ordered with the modifica- 
tion losing by only five votes. Opponents 
of this change felt that additional tests are 
necessary, and that such a drastic move 
against a feature which has been in the 
game since its foundation was not wise 
on the eve of the start of basketball in 
the Olympic program. 


16. The most important change desired 
by the coaches dealt with the problems 
presented by play around the pivot post. 
The three second rule as now operated 
has failed, in the opinion of many, to re- 
tard fouling as much as was predicted. 
Officials in all sections vehemently main- 
tain that the pivot post is their greatest 
“headache.” In an attempt to reduce this 
evil the coaches have suggested the fol- 
lowing change to the rule makers: 

“An offensive player may not re- 
main longer than three seconds in the 
free-throw area and lane between the 
free-throw line and the end .line 
longer than three seconds, with or 
without the ball, except when trying 
for a loose ball. The penalty should be 
a violation.” 


17. Sharing importance with the pivot 
post play were discussions regarding in- 
terpretations of the screening and block- 
ing rules. Intersectional differences in this 
regard have caused more unpleasantness 
during the last season than ever before, 
and the coaches were anxious to obtain 
uniformity. It seems that only in the mid- 
Atlantic seaboard states do interpreta- 
tions differ widely from those in the rest 
of the country. In that region any offen- 
sive player without the ball is considered 
to have fouled whenever his position hin- 
ders a defensive man who is in pursuit of 
an opponent. 

For example, it is legal in the East for 
an offensive player to maneuver his guard 
into another offensive man at the pivot 
post providing the post player has the 
ball. Should the post player not have the 
ball he has fouled if any defensive man 
under such conditions collides with him. 


[Continued on page 16] 
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@ It's true in baseball—as in every other sport. Two g 
boys out of every three participating in high school ' 
and collegiate athletics wear Bike supporters. Some- , = 
body’sguess? No, sir. Anational survey recently made % 
by the A.C. Nielsen Company backsupourstatement. 


@ Every inch of Bike webbing is inspected 
for smoothness and uniformity. Nostarch 
or sizing is used. That's why Bike stands 
up — gives maximum protection — in 
spite of dozens of trips to the laundry. 


@ Bike’s success dates back almost as far as‘the game of baseball. For, more 
than 65 years, Bike has been the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. Constant 
improvements in design and a low price-tag that gets the quick approval 
of the athletic board have won this outstanding popularity for Bike. 


SALES AGENTS: 
A. S. Callaway, 275 
Broadway, New York. 
Martin & Martin, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
McDonald & Linforth, 
420 Market Street, 
San Francisco. John H. 
Graham & Co. (South- 


eastern States), 113 DANA E. MORRISON. pete 
Chambers Street, New Illinois 


West 25th Street. Chicago, 
| 


Dallas. 
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[Continued from page 14] 

All other sections disagree with this 
ruling and assume that a player is en- 
titled to any position on the floor not 
already taken by another, and that pos- 
session of the ball is not a deciding fac- 
ter. To clarify by use of a definite situa- 
tion two typical plays were diagrammed 
and described, and the coaches voted on 
their interpretations. The plays together 
with accepted rulings were: 


Xa 


~ 


of 


x3 
@ 


SITUATION I 


1, being guarded by X-1, has the ball 
out of bounds and passes to 3. 2 moves 
_ up close to the rear of X-1 and stops. As 
1 runs towards the basket his guard, in 
attempting to stay in position, collides 
with 2 who is simply standing still. 

The coaches voted that 2 has performed 
a screen play and that his move is legal. 
NOTE: Should 2 run into X-1, or try to 
keep X-1 from going around him by shift- 
ing position, holding or pushing him, then 
2 has committed a blocking foul. Briefly 
then, 2 has made no foul simply by taking 
a position close to X-1. He is entitled to 
any unoccupied spot on the floor. The 
subsequent action of both players deter- 
mines whether or not either one makes a 
foul. 


SITUATION II 


"I passes to 3 and moves to a position 
close beside X-2. As 2 breaks, X-2, in an 
attempt to follow, may collide with 1. 
The coaches voted that as long as 1 simply 
stands in his new position that he has per- 
formed a legal screen. 
The note under Situation I applies here 


with equal force. 


The first day of the convention was 
devoted to an address by Howard 
Ortner of Cornell University, presi- 
dent of the Association; reports of the 
secretary-treasurer and by the chair- 
men of the standing committees; an 
interesting account by Dr. F. C. Allen 
of Kansas on the steps by which his 
special committee succeeded in plac- 
ing basketball in the 1936 Olympic 


Games; introductory reading of pro- 
posed rule changes; and closed with 
a demonstration game at Loyola Uni- 
versity gymnasium between De Paul 
University of Chicago and Illinois 
Wesleyan College of Bloomington. 


Clinical game 


Only about ten minutes of this ex- 
hibition were played under the 1935 
rules. No seore was kept, and the 
teams hardly had an opportunity to 
feel each other out when proposed rule 
changes were introduced and a clinic 
on interpretations was started. 

During the short time of regular 
scrimmage De Paul’s play was fea- 
tured by exceptional skill in ball 
handling in which deception, accuracy 
and speed were well balanced. Each 
player was able to execute all types of 
plain and fancy passes with ease. Of- 
fensively the team tried for a fast 
break every time the ball was recov- 
ered. If this attack failed a set type 
of offense was used in which both the 
ball and all players were constantly in 
motion. The formation consisted of a 
man near the basket who, however, 
could hardly be called a pivot post as 
he seldom came to rest, but shifted 
into and out of the freethrow area 
according to the location of the ball. 
The other four were spread in a semi- 
circle in front of the defense and con- 
tinually maneuvered in a cross-court 
interlacing manner with occasional 
cuts towards the basket. Although the 
opposing defense retreated deeply, 
De Paul attempted very few 15 or 20 
foot shots even when unhindered. On 
the few that were tried a marked hesi- 
tancy was shown, and all were inac- 
curate. 


Upon losing the ball De Paul em- 
ployed a spread man-to-man defense 
with the front line men often crossing 
into the back court to hinder the ball 
holder. When opponents were able to 
bring the ball into close scoring range 
De Paul quickly converged into a com- 
pact formation near the basket where 
their play took on some zone defensive 
characteristics. 


Illinois. Wesleyan, while perhaps 
not so ‘adept in fancy passing, pos- 
sessed sound ball handlers who special- 
ized in a hard driving attack. Team 
motion, as a whole, was towards the 
basket in as direct a line as possible 
with changes of pace rather than of 
direction. A single pivot post scheme 
was used with two or three men alter- 
nating in the pivot position. One of 
these would rush into the freethrow 
circle; hesitate a second to see if a 
pass was coming; and then vacate for 
a teammate. The post largely was 
used as a passer, but did not hesitate 
to turn and shoot if his guard was not 
alert. Wesleyan started with a semi- 
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spread défense, but on finding that 
this could not cope with De Paul’s 
fine passing, quickly dropped back 
into a compact group inside the free- 
throw circle. 

The first rule adaptation after this 
short scrimmage consisted of painting 
new end lines six feet behind the 
backstops. Several times an offensive 
player ran into this area, but his 
guard realized that he was not a po- 
tential scorer and promptly ignored 
him to help on more dangerous men. 
Except for a slight reduction in the 
number of out-of-bounds balls at the 
end the new location for the lines did 
not appear to affect play materially. 

Modification of the center jump 
using the Pacific Coast rules was at- 
tempted next. After a goal was made 
the team scored upon quickly retrieved 
the ball, stepped out of bounds, and 
started a fast break. Play took on a 
“race-horse” complexion, with fast 
and exhausting moves. Coaches who 
had tested this change in several 
games insisted that the trial was too 
short to be fair, and that before one 
half was over the players would ad- 
just themselves to the new condition. 

Tests of officiating judgment and 
alertness were tried in which illegal 
stunts by the pivot post and his guard 
were demonstrated. After a_ short 
whispered conference between these 
two players a scrimmage was started 
during which one or the other tried 
to get away with some shady foul. The 
officials were too alert and efficient, 
and by their quick and accurate deci- 
sions showed that much of the diffi- 
culty on the pivot post play which 
had been reported must have been the 
fault of officials. 

The demonstration closed with a 
few minutes of play in which the 
pivot player was required to stand in 
the half of the free-throw circle near- 
est mid-court, From this position there 
appeared no need for either man to 
crowd, and more room was provided 
for offensive men to pass and cut since 
congestion under the rim was reduced. 
The test indicated that such a change 
offers great possibilities for improving 
the game. 


To produce film 


Technical phases of basketball took 
up the second day’s program. Harold 
Olsen of Ohio State, with the help of 
a group of coaches from each section, 
conducted an Officiating Panel as a 
means of arriving at more uniform 
intersectional interpretations. 

As a result of this panel the Asso- 
ciation decided upon the use of mo- 
tion pictures as an educational means 
to standardize rulings. A Visual In- 
terpretation Committee, headed by 
Dr. H. C. Carlson of Pittsburgh, was 

[Concluded on page 40] 
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* Selected by Officials of the World 
~ Renowned Madison Square Garden, as 


the BEST Finish for their Basketball Floor 


ONGRATULATIONS .. Madison Square Gar- Ned Irish 


den officials, on your ability to pick the best gym 
RECONDITION finish for your floor . .. Thousands of coaches say The “Tex Rickard” 
Your Gym Floors that Hillyard’s Special Gym Finish is the best finish 4° detente 
on any floor... and they “got that way” through 
Use Hillyard’s knowing that for many years Hillyard’s Special Gym 
Special Gym Finish Finish has been giving real service on gym floors, in ALL SECTIONS OF 
P y schools, colleges, universities, public and private in- THE COUNTRY 
and you get the stitutions all over this great nation of ours. WHO HAVE PLAY- 
BEST! It is SAFE, Ask any of the “old timers” or any of the new basket- ED ON THIS COURT 
EASY TO CLEAN, ball stars, or superintendents of schools, coaches, FIND IT COMPAR- 


ABLE TO A PER- 


NON - SLIPPERY athletes, or the maintenance men of schools, colleges MANENT FLOOR. 


and gives LASTING and universities and they will tell you that Hillyard’s 


Special Gym Finish is the “last word”. Through many 


Surface.” 


SATISFACTION. years it has proved to be non-slippery, non-glaring, 

super-tough, long wearing and economical. * 
There is a Hillyard man in your community, he will 
gladly give you costs, gym markings, blue prints and 
advice on how to get the best results from your floor. 
Call on him, write or wire us, you will get prompt 
attention. 


FREE... Movies Pictures 


OF “THE HILLYARD’S”, TWICE NAT'L A.A.U. 
CHAMPIONS. REELS LOANED TO USERS OF HILL- 
YARD’S SPECIAL GYM FINISH ....ALSO A 6&4 
PAGE BOOK “BASKETBALL” SENT FREE, WRITE. 


* HILLYARD CHEMICAL co. 
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FOUR NOTED WOMEN PLAYERS 


HELEN JACOBS 
SARAH FABYAN 


Above—The first woman player of the United States: Helen ‘Hull Fabyan (below) Miss Jacobs won title for the second time in 1933, 
Jacobs of Berkeley, Calif., playing a low forehand in'the 1934 winning the final from Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, who suffered the 
national championship final in which she defeated Sarah Palfrey injury to her back which kept her out of tennis until just recently. 


| Above—The second ranking player of the United States: Sarah to the front as the racquet comes forward is well illustrated. This 
)4 Palfrey Fabyan of Cambridge, Mass., hitting a forehand for which film was made during the national doubles championship in which 
; she is perfectly set. The transfer of weight to the rear foot and then Mrs. Fabyan teamed with Miss Jacobs to win that title. 
A 
q 
4 
if Above—Marjorie Morrill Painter of Dedham, Mass., seventh in the to make an extreme stretch to play it, The start of Mrs. Painter's 
7% national ranking, fourth in 1932 and second in 1930. The timing of stroke, as with that of Mrs. Fabyan's above, shows the far back- 
} | Mrs. Painter's approach to this shot was late, and it has caused her swing which contributes much to the length and speed of the drive. 


Above—Elizabeth Ryan of England and California, indisputably pionships at Forest Hills. Through the past two decades Miss Ryan 
the greatest women's doubles player in the history of the game, has teamed with many of the game's most famous players to win 
chopping the head off the ball during the 1934 U. S. national cham- doubles championships on the courts of Europe and America. 
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PIVOT-PLAY, CENTER-JUMP RULES ALTERED 


of the pivot player and elimina- 
tion of the center ball after suc- 
cessful free throws are the most 
consequential of the many changes 
made in the basketball rules for the 
1935-36 season by the National Bas- 
ketball Committee at its annual meet- 
ing in New York last month. 7 
The pivot player, around whom a 
storm has been brewing for a number 
of years now, will be permitted in the 
free throw lane not more than three 


Ce the pivot pi of the influence 


This will occur less frequently 


seconds at a time, whether or not he 
has possession of the ball. No player 
will hereafter be permitted to occupy 
a position in the lane nearer his own 
goal, regardless of whichaway he is 
facing, for longer than three seconds, 
with the exception that players in the 
lane who are trying for a loose ball 
are not subjected to the rule at that 
time. 


A summary of all the changes, with 
comment, follows: 


1. In marking the floor it is recom- 
mended that on floors where the space out 
of bounds is limited there be a dotted 
line around the entire court three feet in- 
side of the boundary lines. Also the par- 
tial circle at the free throw lanes should 
be completed by drawing a two-inch dot- 
ted arc across the lane. 


2. The use of division lines is made 
mandatory for courts less than 75 feet in 
length. Heretofore this has been recom- 
mended. 


3. Slight changes in wording are to be 
made so that the use of the full double 
referee system will be encouraged. At the 
present time the terms “referee or um- 
pire” are used in a number of places where 
these terms should be replaced by the 
term “official.” 


4. The officials will be given authority 
to place players during a jump ball in 
case there is jockeying for positions. This 
authority has been assumed by most good 
officials during the past few years. How- 
ever, there was nothing in the book which 
actually gave them this authority. In case 


the authority-is exereised may be 
instructed to hold definite places on the 
floor until the ball is tapped. 


5. There will be slight changes in the 
rule dealing with the starting of a dribble. 
The new rule will be more liberal so that 
tapping a rebound will not constitute the 
start of a dribble. Also certain fumbles or 
other cases of tapping a free ball will not 
constitute the start of a dribble. The mat- 
ter of control will be a determining fac- 
tor. The reason for this change is that it 
is a common practice for players to tap 
certain free balls such as rebounds in the 
attempt to get the ball away from a mass 
of players. During»such procedure it is 
often difficult to tell who last tapped the 
ball, and if a player has been able to se- 
cure possession after the tap and then 
start a-dribble toward, a corner or the 
center of the floor it is common for an 
official to allow the play even though here- 
tofore the rules have prohibited it. 


6. The intermission between halves of 
games played in 20 minute halves is to be 
15 minutes. The chief reason for this is 
that in a number of field houses the dress- 
ing rooms are a considerable distance 
from the playing floor and the longer rest 
period is considered desirable. Also there 
is a growing practice of arranging for 
some sort of entertainment between halves 
of a game and it seemed desirable to allow 
a few extra minutés for such entertain- 
ment. 


7. Teams are to be notified three min- 
utes before the beginning of each half. 
Heretofore such notification has been re- 
quired only before the start of the second 
half. 


8. Certain slight changes in wording will 
make it clear that each half is always 
to be started by a jump ball at center. In 
case there is a foul before the game or 
during the intermission between halves 
the free throw is to be awarded before the 
start of the half. 


9. Whenever there is a jump ball at the 
free throw line the lane circle is to be 
used as a restraining line for all players 
except the jumpers. No player will be 
allowed to touch or cross this restraining 
line until the ball has been tapped. Failure 
to comply will be a violation. There are 
several reasons for this rule change. It is 
a concession to those people who believe 
that all jumps should be in an area sur- 
rounded by a restraining line in order 
that crowding will be avoided. Since many 
of the jumps occur in the vicinity of the 
free throw lanes it was felt that this 
would offer a good opportunity to deter- 
mine the effect of restraining lines. It 
was also felt that the use of the restrain- 
ing lines at these points would tend to 
alleviate the crowding that exists around 
the free throw lanes. 


10. Another change deals with the meth- 
od of putting the ball in play after a suc- 
cessful free throw for a personal foul. In 
all cases where the ball would, in the past, 
have been taken to center after a free 
throw following a personal foul, the ball 
is now to be awarded to the opponent of 
the free thrower out of bounds at the end. 
Time is to start when the ball crosses the 
boundary line on the throw-in. This meas- 
ure was adopted,in order to allow a good 
trial of the method of putting the ball in 
play other than by a center jump. There 
is a widely growing sentiment that all cen- 


ter a should be eliminated. This is 
artly due to the fact that many people 

lieve that too much importance is placed 
on the ability to secure possession of the 
ball through having a tall jumper. It is 
estimated that the new rule will eliminate 
12 to 15 of the center jumps. According 
to statistics there will still remain about 
35 jumps during a game. This elimina- 
tion of a mgr one-fourth of the 
jumps will give players and spectators an 
opportunity to determine through actual 
observation whether they desire to have 
all center jumps eliminated. It will also 
result in less waste time between the com- 
pleting of a successful free throw and 
placing the ball in play. There is a slight 
possibility that some teams will inten- 
tionally foul near the close of a period in 
order to get possession of the ball after 
a free throw. However, the difference 
created by the new rule is slight in this 
respect and it is not probable that the 
rule will be abused. 


11. A slight change in the rule relative 
to jumping in the center circle will pro- 
vide for the case where a player steps 
on or across the dividing line of the cir- 
cle. This situation is treated the same as 
assuming any other illegal jumping po- 
sition and the penalty will be a variable 
one depending on the circumstances. The 
official will be given authority to call this 
a violation. 


12. Probably the most drastic change 
is in connection ;with the pivot-post play. 
The new rule will be such that the three- 
second period will apply to any offen- 
sive player in his free throw lane. No 
such player will be allowed to remain in 
the lane for more than three seconds un- 
less he is trying for a loose or free ball. 
The administration here will be the same 
as that for the ball holder in the past. 
It is not designed to prevent the com- 


This man will be we dangerous 


pletion of rapid-moving offensive plays. 
It is designed to prevent the jockeying 
for positions in the lane. In certain sec- 
tions of the country—this jockeying for 
positions has resulted in considerable 
trouble for officials. This is especially 
true in localities where considerable con- 
tact is allowed. Officials have been un- 
able to determine which player is respon- 


[Concluded on page 36] 
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THIS CAPTAINING BUSINESS 


Mr. Fessenden is coach of football and 
track at Fenger High School, Chicago. His 
idea of what a football captain should be is 
contained in the following article, which he 
wishes to preface with the remark that in the 
ten years he thas coached high school teams 
he has had only one captain who even ap- 


proached these standards. 
lamentable one I think 

—on the part of high school foot- 
ball coaches to. dispense with the time- 
honored custom of electing a captain. 
Why take the chance, these coaches 
reason, of being irredeemably com- 
mitted to the use of a poor field leader 
when you can get around the situation 
by the simple expedient of appointing 
the boy you feel is best fitted for the 
job; and if your judgment proves to 
be wrong, discarding him and appoint- 
ing another? 

I hold the belief, call it old-fash- 
ioned if you will, that it is the play- 
ers’ prerogative to name their own 
field leader. It is a gesture of confi- 
dence on the part of the coach in his 
players to permit them to elect the 
one who shall lead them during that 
time when the coach is powerless to 
act. 

The possibility of the players’ elect- 
ing a captain who is not the mem- 
ber of the team best fitted to serve in 
that capacity is, of course, present. 
But it is a chance that is worth taking 
for the sake of having a captain of the 
players’ own choice. And, it seems to 
me, that coaches who discard the cus- 
tom of having elected captains and 
substitute for it the practice of ap- 
pointing and dismissing captains as 
they see fit, are either overlooking the 
possibility of educating a player to 
the job of captaining, or are unwilling 
to take on the work of teaching and 
training that such education would re- 
quire. The player who is permanently 
in the captain’s saddle for one year 
is in a much better position to be edu- 
cated in the difficult business of cap- 


HERE has been a growing ten- 


taining than one who is an appointed 
captain uncertain as to when he will 
be asked to dismount in favor of an- 
other. 

By reason of his inexperience at the 
job, the boy who comes into the cap- 
taincy of a high school team is usually 
unprepared for assuming his new re- 
sponsibilities. Whatever his latent tal- 
ents, they must be brought out and 
properly developed. Even the so-called 
inherent quality of leadership can be 
used to bad ends. 


The coach should begin the educa- 
tion of the captain as soon as he is 
elected. The job has three. divisions: 


1. Off-field leadership. An all-year 
job. 

2. Practice field leadership. 

3. Game leadership. 


As the captain is usually elected at 
the end of a football season, the coach 
should start then to educate him as 
an off-field leader. 


Off-field Leadership 


The captain is the coach’s contact 
man. His relationship with team mem- 
bers and prospective team members is 
necessarily more of a confidential na- 
ture than is the coach’s. Whereas the 
coach may be very close to his boys, 
he can never become one of them. He 
may guess what they are doing and 
thinking, but he never really knows. 
The captain does; he must lead action 
and thought into wholesome, enthusi- 
astic channels. As a go-between, he 
conveys to the coach the point of view 
of team members; to the boys, the 
coach’s slant on things. He not only 
represents the team members in their 
relationships with the coach, but also 
in their relationships with the aca- 
demic faculty. The point of view of a 
sound captain, tactfully expressed, 
can sometimes keep a mischievous ath- 
lete out of trouble. Moreover, prin- 
cipals have a tendency to judge en- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By Douglas A. Fessenden 


tire squads by the conduct of the team 
captain. 

I like to make certain parts of the 

captain's job specific: | 

1. To keep in constant touch with 
all football players and be ready 
to report on any one of them. 

2. To set an example in scholar- 
ship for the entire.squad. 

3. To be a good school citizen. 

4. To be constantly on the look-out 
for new material. This is especi- 
ally important in large schools. 

5. To avoid any act that would 
permit a suspicion of growing 
ego. 

6. Two hours study a week on 
rules. A weekly conference with 
the coach on rules and game 
strategy. 


Practice Field Leadership 


On the practice field the captain 
has no real authority. He should un- 
derstand this. Much dissention and 
hard feeling may be caused by an 
oficious and over-zealous captain. He 
functions by example only. Occasion- 
ally the captain, by virtue of excep- 
tional leadership qualities, may be 
permitted to assist the coach in ar- 
ranging set-ups, getting the squad in 
line, etc., but as a general rule it is 
best to make the captain just another 
player on the practice field. 

Once the squad leaves the field the 
captain should be held responsible for 
the training habits of the squad. If 
Pete Smith is smoking it is the cap- 
tain’s job to see that Pete stops. If 
Frank Blitz and Oscar Nelson have a 
misunderstanding that threatens the 
harmony of their play it is the cap- 
tain’s job to straighten it out. If Ed 
Holmes is getting to bed long after 
hours the captain must point out to 
him that this is hurting the team. 
However, only in extreme cases should 
the captain come to the coach with 
these troubles. [Continued on page 30] 
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Mechanics of 
the Broad Jump 


[Continued from page 9] 


of the calf, thigh and shoulders at the 
time of the take-off (4) that heavier 
bodies are harder to project (5) that 
the speed of the run is very important 
in developing a high value of take-off 
velocity. 


The Flight of the jumper’s body 


follows the course of a parabola. The 
projection energy or velocity of flight 
cannot be changed after the jumper 
leaves the ground. The “‘hitch-kick” 
does not increase the momentum dur- 
ing flight. It should be remembered 
that a movement of limbs in any direc- 
tion will have an opposite reaction on 
some other part of the body. Running 
movements with the legs are useless 
when made in free air. The legs can- 
not develop resistance enough against 
air to cause any appreciable change 
in the force of projection. Inertia ef- 
fects are present but these act to ro- 
tate the limbs or body about the cen- 
ter of gravity, i.e., bringing the arms 
sharply forward and upward will roll 
the body over backwards into a somer- 
sault unless compensating movements 
are made with the legs. This is done 
and the trunk remains on an even keel. 
The arms brought downward from an 
overhead position will be compensated 
for by the legs being raised forward 
in front of the body. 

The 15, 20 and 25 foot jumps re- 
quire the center of gravity to be raised 
above the ground 3.76 feet, 5.00 feet 
and 6.25 feet, respectively. Here it is 
shown that for a jumper to jump far 
he must also be able to jump fairly 
high. A coaching technique is needed 
to check upon the height and angle of 
take-off. For a given speed capacity 
in the approach the direct objectives 
are to take off at 45 degrees and to 
jump high enough to carry the dis- 
tance. These two aspects are, of 
course, related. Jump the ideal height 
for the distance and the angle will be 
correct. This requires ability on the 
part of the coach to spot the center 
of gravity at the peak height. Some 
coaches have used strings across the 
pit at the half distance point as an aid. 

The Landing. The position of the 
feet and legs in landing is very im- 
portant. The legs should be thrust as 
far forward as possible and still per- 
mit the balance to be held. Falling 
backwards ruins the jump. Bending 
at the waist and knees at the time of 
contact permits rolling forward rather 
than falling backward. Illus. III 
shows a good position. 


Illus. 111. Landing Position 
(Courtesy American Sports Pub. Co.) 


Note the position of the out-thrust feet. 
This sort of a landing will give the jumper 
every possible advantage. Most jumpers land 
with one foot slightly behind the other. Note 
also that the legs are fully stretched forward. 
This finish will develop an additional foot in 
distance. The body is in position to roll for- 
ward with the impact. To make this sort of a 
landing the jumper must learn to break at the 
knees and allow the body to come forward so 
that the bulk of the weight will be ahead of 
the feet. Otherwise the jumper will lose his 
balance and in that case he will fall back, 
behind his heel marks. (From "College Ath- 
letics,"” 501B of the Spalding Athletic Library.) 


Experimental Check-up 
of a Jumper 


The coach does not have time to 
analyze every candidate on his squad. 
However, it would be better if more 
coaches were able to measure by 


2) 


ity. The actual measured distance was 
13.27 feet and the computed distance 
13.76 feet. The per cent error of this 
calculation is 3.7%. This means that 
the actual distance of the jump was 
computed to 96.3% accuracy as a 
check on the precision of the measure- 
ments. 


In the jump just described the sub- 
ject was capable of running 25 ft./ 
sec. The check at the block reduced 
the take-off velocity from 25 ft./sec. 
to 16.79 ft./sec., which is a reduction 
of 32.8%. A perfect take-off for this 
velocity would have given a jump of 
16.5 feet. In other words, the jumper 
lost 3.23 ft. by checking at the block. 
The angle of take-off was very low, 
23 degrees, instead of 45 degrees. 
This caused a loss of efficiency. It is 
estimated that this jumper could have 
improved his jump with improved 
form at the take-off with respect to 
take-off angle and projection velocity. 


‘His take-off velocity is too low and 


his running speed limits his capacity. 
Improvement of running speed would 
still further increase the capacity. In 
such a way the coach could put his 


finger on the major difficulties of his - 


best jumpers. 

Most fast sprinters can be made 
into effective broad jumpers. This is 
witnessed over and over again. For 
instance, Jesse Owens developed as a 
great sprinter capable of doing 9.4 


seconds for the 100 yard dash. Just 


a few days ago he broke the American 
broad jump record with a leap of 26 
ft. 134 in., the first time an American 
had reached 26 feet. The significance 
of running speed is very great in 
broad jumping. It indicates the power 
capacity of the individual. Every 


means of cinematographical analysis / broad jumper should develop through 


the few jumpers on whom they are 
concentrating to bring to the peak. A 
sample of such analysis is given as 
taken in connection with the applied 
physics course at Springfield College. 
A subject was measured who had 
been doing poorly in the broad jump 
for a number of years. It was uncer- 
tain whether the take-off angle was 
consistently off or whether his running 
speed in the approach was too slow 
or whether the check at the block was 
too great and markedly lowered his 
take-off yelocity. It was also desired 
to measure the height of the jump. 
Results showed that the take-off 
velocity was 16.79 ft./sec., the time 


of flight .72 seconds and the angle of ¥ 


take-off 23 degrees. These measure- 
ments were made directly from the 
center of gravity rather than from the 
ground. The distance of the jump was 


computed with a correction for the. 


body to fall to the ground from the 
original height of the center of grav- 


practice the form which would give 


performances up to maximum power 
capacity. 
There are examples of great sprint- 
ers, such as Paddock and Wykoff, who 
were not known as jumpers. The 
chances are certainly great, however, 
that these men could have been de- 
veloped into superior broad jumpers 
by a competent coach who employed 
the correct principles of mechanics. 
There is a temptation for some 


coaches to suggest that all men are 
different and that there are so many 


_fariables in the human equation as to 


defy complete identification of them. 
One is surprised, nevertheless, to find 
how closely the performance of any 
jumper will follow the usual mechani- 
cal laws. Such a realization only em- 
phasizes the need for more mechanics 
in the education of the physical edu- 
cator and coach. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


INSTRUCTIONS OUTFIELDERS 


By H. $. DeGroat 


Mr. DeGroat, baseball coach at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., has adapted this 
article from his booklet on Outfielders in his 
“Basebal, Coaching Aids’ series.* This article 
is in the form of a coach's talk to the out- 
fielders. 


HE qualifications we look for in 


outfielders are ability as depend- 


able hitters, speed in covering their 


territory, speed om the base-lines; a» 


good throwing arm, and the ability to 
field both ground and fly balls equally 
well. Weakness in any one of these 
qualifications may mean the difference 
between being a regular on the team 
and a régular on the bench. 


SHIFT YOUR POSITION 


Bear in mind certain definite things 
as you take your positions in the out- 
field. Remember that you play to the 
batter’s strength, but that our pitcher 
pitches to the batter’s weakness. Shift 


*Just issued. The set of six booklets, punched 
to fit. loose-leaf binders, cover (1) Battery-men, 
(2) First Basemen, (3) Second Basemen, (4) 
Short Stops, (5) Third Basemen, (6) Outfield- 
ers, (7) Signal System. Springfield College, 
Springheld, Mass., H. S. DeGroat. $1 for the 
set, including two copies of each booklet. 


An intelligent fielder keeps in mind 
all the possibilities of every play 


Above—Making the turn after a run-back 
to catch a deep fly over the right shoulder 
with cupped hands. 


your position in the outfield according 
to these things: First, the style of 
batter, right- or left-handed. Second, 
if he is a left-field hitter, play him 
that way. If he is a right- or center- 
field hitter, bear that in mind. If he is 
a hard hitter, play deeper.. If. he 
punches out his hits, play shorter. 
Third, play aceording to the ball being 
pitched. Catch the signal from the 
second baseman or short stop. If it is 
a fast ball you should play deep. If it 
is a hook you should lean slightly, for 
the right-hander will be likely to hit 
the fast hook more toward right field, 
which is to your left, than when that 
same batter hits the fast one. He may 
pull the slow hook around more to 
your right. The left-hander will do 
just the opposite. On the slow ball 


Left—Going in for a line drive and reach- 
ing it so that it can be handled with hands 
cupped (little fingers together). 

Below—Parking under a very tall one, and 
taking it with hands cupped. 
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you can expect to play slightly short- 
er. This holds only if a true slow ball 
is thrown. Be sure you know what 
kind of a slow ball the pitcher throws. 
His slow ball may be a real home-run 
ball and not a true slow ball. Fourth, 
play according to the wind. [If the 
wind is at your back, it will hold the 
fly balls up and drop them short. If 
the wind is in your face, you can ex- 
pect to play deeper. If the wind is-a 
cross wind, you must play out of your 
usual position, the distance out de- 
pending on the velocity of the wind; a 
few feet will not be enough in a stiff 
wind. 


PLAY ACCORDING TO STYLE OF PITCHER 


Play according to the style of the 
pitcher in the box. You must know his 
style if you are to play smartly. Does 
he have a real fast ball? If he does, 
you can expect the batter to be hitting 
his fast one late, if he does hit it. It 
will be very likely that the right-hand- 
ers will be hitting to right field and 
left handers to left field. Remember 
that this is even more true in early 
season games, 

If the pitcher throws slow hooks 
you should be expecting them to be 
pulled around by the batter’s bat to 
the hitter’s own field; that is, the right 
handers will pull them around to the 
left field and the left handers to right 
field territory. 


IF PITCHER IN HOLE 


If the pitcher is “in the hole,” you 
must play deeper if he intends to 
groove the next ball. 


PLAN AHEAD 


Always plan ahead. Know the score, 
the outs, position of men on the bases, 
if any; and know exactly what you 
will do under the following cases: if 
the ball comes to you on the fly; or on 
the ground; if it comes to your team- 
mate’s territory on your left or right; 
or if a pitch-out is being made and a 
throw likely to be made to one of the 
bases. 


TEAM WORK 
An outfielder looks bad when he 


does not leave his position until the 
ball has gone through another player's 
legs. Go fast to back up your team- 
mate, or to relay the ball if it went 
over his head. Call and tell him where 
to throw if he is catching a ball near 
you and there are men on the base- 
lines. 

Collisions between outfielders is an- 
other indication of poor teamwork in 
the outfield. Call loudly and call early 
if you can get a fly that may be 
falling between you and your team- 
mate. Do not call unless you can get 
it. If your teammate calls first, pre- 


_ pare to back him up or to 
tell him where to throw 
after he catche; the ball. 


FIELDING GROUND BALLS 


The best vlace to stop ground 
balls is directly in the path of 
the ball. You are the last defense 
and you cannot afford to have the 
ball go by you. It means extra 
bases and extra runs. Take the 
ball at the top of the bound or just 
as it strikes the ground. Block ‘it 
with your body if necessary to keep 
runners from advancing and winning 
the game. | 


FIELDING FLY BALLS 


In fielding fly balls you will have 
greater success if you. act upon the 


following advice: Running on. your 


toes will cause less jar and not dis- 
turb your sight on the ball. Assume a 
comfortable stance on cach pitch. that 
will allow a quick break to the field 
to which the ball is hit. If there is no 
one on base, take a position under the 
fly ball where it would hit you be- 
tween the eyes. This position will 
allow quick adjustment to any change 
of direction of the falling ball. 

If there are men on bases you 
should learn to time the approach to 
the falling ball so that you can hop 
under the ball, catch it and throw it 
all in one motion. Do not, park under 
this fly and then run to get up speed 
to make your throw. 

Follow the ball up to the edge of 
the sun then shift your eyes to the 
other edge until the ball appears. Re- 
verse this when the ball starts down, 
whether or not you are wearing sun 
glasses. 

A good outfielder can catch fly balls 
in nearly all positions. Let it become 
automatic. Practise until it becomes 
so, putting most time on your weak- 
ness:.A common weakness among 
young outfielders is the fly that goes 
over your heads, for which you must 
turn and run. Keep practising on 
these until you can tell almost at the 
crack of the bat whether you will be 
required to retreat or advance. If you 
have to go far back, it Vill likely be 
necessary to turn your back on the in- 
field and sprint at top speed. Look 
over your shoulder after you have 
gained good ground, and make the 
final judgment on where you will have 
to be to play the ball. 

When you have plenty of time to 
get under the ball, catch it with the 
hands cupped, the little fingers to- 
gether—the way it is necessary to 
catch all low balls. But if you prefer 
to handle the high ones with your 
fingers pointed up, thumbs together, 
do not give up»the way in which you 
have the more confidence. Of course, 
there are certain line drives on which 
vou have no choice in the matter. 
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SPECIAL 
INSTRUC- 
TIONS 


When on for- 
eign fields al- 
ways notice 

the following: 

the condition of 
the’ ground and 
how the ball re- 
sponds. on the 
bound to the pe- 
culiar surface; the 

direction of the 
wind; the back- 
ground behind the 
batter so as to help 
you judge the ball 
correctly. When there 

is a short-field fence it 
is best to go back to it 
on any hard hit ball and 
move forward if neces- 


in, 


Shoestring 


Action photo- 
sary to catch it, rather graphs on 


than to be driven back into ‘ese,""° 
it and have the ball knocked a 
from your hands or deflect- Barahas 


ed over the top of the fence <p 
for a home run. 

Unless you are smart and 
thinking all of the time you can 
pull a bonehead play such as 
catching a long foul fly with a 
runner on third and less than two 
out. 


WHEN TO PLAY A SHORT POSITION 


The last of the ninth, with the win- 
ning run on [Concluded on page 40] 
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Over the Field 


This department is conducted by Hyman 
Krakower, Ph.D., a member of the staff of the 
Department of Hygiene, College of the City 
of New York. 


HIS month we take up two more 
of the better known physical 
achievement tests. In _ previous 
issues there appeared descriptions of 
the Badge Test of the National Rec- 
reation Association (January, 1935, 
Scholastic Coach), the Physical Fit- 
ness Index devised by Frederick Rand 
Rogers (March, 1935), and H. Leigh 
MacCurdy Physical Capacity Index 
(March, 1935). | 

The Achievement Scales in Physical 
Education Activities* developed by 
Neilson and Cozens of California will 
be taken up in this department next 
fall. For the present we will confine 
the discussion to the set of standards 
formulated by the National Physical 
Achievement Standards Committee of 
the American Physical Education As- 
sociation and the one embodied in the 
Physical Achievement Program of the 
Pittsburgh, Penna., high schools.t 

These two sets of standards differ 
in that the former is an attempt to 
formulate a national set of standards, 


Photo by Gendreau 


while the latter is based on localized 
conditions. The method of classifica- 
tion is superior in the latter test, in 
that a finer, break-down is possible. 
In the Pittsburgh tests, a four-point 
classification is used: grade in school, 
age, height, and weight. (See classifi- 
cation tables, opposite page.) Achieve- 
ment scales, running from one point 
to one hundred points, give the stu- 
dent a picture of his own class per- 
formance that he can compare with 
those of other students. 


Comparisons like this can not be 
made in the same way in the National 
Standards because the latter tests are 
based only on success and failure. It 
is not known how high a student 
passes, or how poorly he fails. Another 
weakness of the National Standards 
is found in the large gap between divi- 
sions, a two-year age range. For ex- 
ample, a student 16 years of age, suc- 
cessfully meeting the requirements of 
the senior division, has no further re- 
quirement to meet, although the divi- 
sion age range is from 16 to 19 years. 
If there were standards for each age 
group, or scores based on point scales, 
incentives would be provided for fur- 
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ther participation. It has long been 
recognized that age alone is insufhi- 
cient for classification. 


The Pittsburgh program 


The Pittsburgh Physical Achieve- 
ment Program for Boys, administered 
by C. Lawrence Walsh, supervisor of 
the Division of High School Physical 
Education of the city of Pittsburgh, 
through a committee representative of 
the various high schools and headed 
by Chester Smith of Perry High 
School, calls for 17 events in the 
senior division, 16 in the intermediate 
and 15 in the junior: 


Inter- 
Junior mediate Senior 
Events Dvision Division Division 
Dash p 75 yards 100 yards 220 yards 
Potato Race x x Potato 
Race or 
Cross 
Country 
Run 
Running Bases x x x 
Shot Put—8 Ibs x x x 
Mushball Throw x x x 
Punt Soecer Soccer Football 
Pull-Ups x x 
Rope Climb x x x 
Running Broad Jump x x 
Std. Hop, Step & Jump x x x 
Basketball Goals x x x 
Swim—40 yds.—Free Style x x x 
Front Dive x x x 
Baseball Throw Optional Optional 
Running High Jump Optional Optional x 
Plunge x x 
Football Throw x 
Bar Vanit x 
Std. Broad Jump x 
Shot Put—12 Ibs. Optional 


The following is a suggested sched- 
ule for working the events into the 
regular physical education program: 


During Practice Take 
Test 
September Punts October 
September Football Throw October 
September and October Cross Country November 
October and November Apparatus & Stunts December 
October and November Bar Vault December 
Oct., Nov., and Dec. Pull-Ups January 
December and January Basketball (30 sec.) February 
January and February Potato Race March 
January and February Rope Climb March 
September to March Swimming, Diving, April 
and Plunge 
March and April Dashes May 
March and April Baseball Throw May 
March, April and May Shot Put June 
March, April and May Jumps June 
March, April and May Base Running June 


The events in the program satisfy the 
basic physical requirements of the body— 
running, jumping, throwing and hanging; 
and desirable derivative activities. The 
program lays the emphasis upon all-round 
development, at the same time securing 
the advantages and none of the disadvan- 
tages of specialization. The inclusion in the 
program of a scoring table or scale for 
each event is the method used to secure 
these results. The classification table orig- 
inally adapted in 1922, was based on the 
system of classification suggested in the 
study made by the Committee on Physical 
Efficiency Tests of the American Physical 
Education Association (1920). This sys- 


“Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Geese. rnes and Company, New 
ork. 

tBoth tests are for boys. National physical 
achievement standards for girls are ig de- 
veloped by Amy Howland of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
High School. 
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Classification Tables for Pittsburgh Physical Achievement Program 


The classification of pupils is determined at the beginning of each pupil’s “B” semester and holds good throughout such pupil's 
“B” & “A” semesters. 


TABLE No. 1—JUNIOR DIVISION—SEVENTH AND EIGHTH ae 


EXPONENTS | 4 5 | 6 | 7 9 
GRADE | 7B 
AGE haw to 12 yrs. 12 yrs. 1 mo. | 13 yrs. 1 mo. 13 yrs. 7 mo. 14 , “. be 15 yrs. 1 mo. 
to 13 yrs. to 13 yrs. 6 mo. to 14 yrs. or over ! 
HEIGHT | Up to 4’4” 4’S” to to 5’ 5’1” to 5/3” | 577” or over 
; WEIGHT | Up to 74 Ibs. 75 to 89 Ibs. | 90 to 104 Ibs. } 105 to 119 Ibs. 120 to 134 Ibs. 135 lbs. or over . 
TABLE No, 2—INTERMEDIATE DIVISION—NINTH AND TENTH GRADES ; 
GRADE 9B 9A 10B 10A 
AGE Up to 14 yrs. 14 yrs. 1 mo. 15 yrs. 1 mo. 15 yrs. 7 mo. 16 yrs. 1 mo. | 17 yrs. 1 mo, 
to 15 yrs. to 15 yrs. 6 mo. to 16 yrs. to 17 yrs. or over | 
HEIGHT | Up to 4’6” 4’7” to 4/10” 4’11” to 5’2” 573” to 5’5” | 5'6” to 5’8” | 5’9” or over 
WEIGHT | Up to 84 lbs. 85 to 99 Ibs. 100 to 114 Ibs. 115 to 129 Ibs. | 130 to 144 Ibs. | 145 Ibs. or over 
TABLE No. 3—SENIOR DIVISION—ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES 
GRADE 11B 12B 12A g 
AGE Up to 16 yrs. 16 yrs. 1 mo. 17 yrs. 1 mo. 17 yrs. 7 mo. 18 yrs. 1 mo. 19 yrs. 1 mo. 
to 17 yrs. | to 17 yrs. 6 mo. to 18 yrs. to 19 yrs. or over | 
HEIGHT Up to 48” 575” to 577” | 578” to 5710” | 5711” or over 
WEIGHT Up to 94 Ibs. | 95 to 109 Ibs. | 110 to 124 Ibs. 125 to 139 lbs. | 140 to 154 lbs. | 155 lbs. or over i 


The Grade of the pupil determines which of the three tables 
shall be used. The following examples will show how the calcu- 


lation is done: 


A pupil in the 9-B grade is 15 years 9 months old, 
5 feet 1 inch in height and weighs 130 lbs. His grade 
able 2 (Intermediate Division) 


(9B) shows that 
shall be used. So, 


His Grade Exponent is 


METHOD OF USING ABOVE TABLES 


The next step is to determine the class of the pupil by the 
use of the following scale: 


Class Sum of Exponents 
A Up to 21 inclusive 
B 22 to 25 

C 26 to 29 
D 30 to 33 = 
E 34 or over 


His Age Exponent is 


His Height Exponent is 


His Weight Exponent is 


The sum of his Exponents is 


Slaaaa 


the Weight Ex 
nent being 6, t 


' The sum of the api exponents being 26, his class 
is indicated as “ 
Exponent 1s two points higher than his Height 

_ ponent, such weight handicap is partly eliminated by 
reducing the Class one step. In the example mo en 

— being 8 and the Hei 


” However, when a pupil’s Weight 


e Class is reduced from “C” S 


tem of classifying considers the factors of 
height, weight, age and grade (school 
progress), and is an attempt to arrive at 
“physiological age,” or physical develop- 
ment classification. 

The present scoring tables, for the 
events itemized above, are constructed on 
the differential basis. This recognizes the 
fact that it becomes increasingly difficult 
for a performer to make improvement in 
any event as he approaches the best human 
performance recorded for such an event 
by high school students (United States 
Inter-scholastic records). This therefore 
necessitates an occasional change in the 
scoring charts. 

Each boy is provided with a special rec- 
ord card upon which he places all his data. 
This card is kept for a period of two 
years. These cards are to be in the boy’s 
care and contain a copy of the official rec- 
ord, which is kept by the instructor. When 
all events have been completed the stu- 
dents qualifying or satisfying the require- 
ments present their cards to the instructor 
for checking and for his signature. 

The events set up are not tests, but ob- 
jective stimuli set up to encourage various 
types of physical activity, and the devel- 
opment of certain desirable skills. The 
actual recording of the score in any event 
should be merely the culmination of the 
real program in such an activity. 

Classes organized into groups or squads 
for regular work, with leaders in charge, 
constitute the best method of conducting 
these events. 

Standards have been set up in three 
divisions; junior, being the seventh and 
eighth grades; intermediate, being the 


ninth and tenth grades; and the senior, 
consisting of the eleventh and. twelfth 
grades. Within each division are five 
classes, A, B, C, D and E, which are de- 
termined from the exponents derived from 
the pupils’ grade, age, height and weight, 
according to the Classification Tables 
(page 19). 

Each student is required to meet the 
standards set for his particular division 
and class. Boys failing to meet their in- 
dividual standards the first year in the 
various divisions, are required to repeat 
the program the succeeding year. Boys 
meeting the standards the first year in the 
various divisions are not required to par- 
ticipate in the program in the following 
grade, but may voluntarily do so in order 
to strive for higher achievements and 
scores. 

Keys and pins are awarded to the three 
highest scorers in each of the three divi- 
sions in each school; all others securing a 
card signed by the instructor stating that 
the individual had qualified. 


A.P.E.A. National test 


A national committee of outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of physical 
education were chosen by the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association to 
study the formulation of national 
physical achievement standards. After 
four years of experimentation and in- 
vestigation, standards 
boys from 8 to 20 were adopted.* 
Herewith are listed the tests suitable 


suitable for. 


for boys of junior and senior high 
school age: 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 
(Ages 12 and 13) 
Established for 50 percent to pass 

Group I—Game Skills 
1. Football goal-place 

kick 2 out of 5 at 465 ft. 
2. Baseball target throw.. 3 out of 6 at 25 ft. 
3. Basketball goal 


5 in 25 seconds 
4. Tennis serve 3 out of 6 trials 
5. Catching place-kicked 

football 3 out of 5 trials 


Group II—Track and oe 
1. 100-yard dash 4 seconds 
2. Running broad jump.. 13 feet 4 inches 


3. Running high jump....3 feet 10 inches 
4. Baseball throw ............ 160 feet 
5. 220-yard rum ..........0+ 33 seconds 


III—Gymnastics 

1. Rope climb, 16 feet 

(hands and feet) ........9 seconds 
2. Hand stand 3 seconds 
8. Running vault over 


bar or fence 4 feet 
4. Hanging between 
ropes, turn back- 
ward and return. 
5. Forward head spring. 
Grow IV—Water Sports 
Swim pe 180 yards 


Recover 5-lb. object, 
by surface dives in 8 
feet of water ..............:.2 out of 5 trials 
8. Swim 40 yards free 
style 37 seconds 
[Concluded on page 39] 


of the Standards may be obtained 
ational Ph Achievement Stand- 


*A co 
from the 


ards Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for 10 cents. 
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The Trade Mark of 


Service 


RIDDELL 


Athletic Shoes 


No! It’s not too early to think of 
Football. The coach has enough to 
trouble him in the fall without the 
equipment problem. Now is the time 
to order your shoes. 


Someone said: “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating’. Here are just a 
few of the football teams using 
Riddell Shoes: 


Alabama Princeton 
Pittsburgh Colgate 
Vanderbilt Tennessee 
Cornell Georgia 
Penn State Syracuse 
Amherst Williams 
North Cayolina Duke 
Bucknell Washington & Lee 
William & Mary South Carolina 
Richmond ‘Mississippi 
Chicago Oklahoma 
Illinois Kansaé State 
lowa Michigan State 
Minnesota Stanford 
Northwestern -& 
Purdue Washington 
Wisconsin Montana 

Iowa State California 
Drake Oregon State 


Send for 
Catalogue and prices 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. ' 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The Physiology of Athletics 


Emotions and Feelings 
ay Peter V. Karpovich, M. D. 


HE crowd on one side is roaring 
T “Hold that line! Hold that line!” 

The visiting team presses hard 
and is dangerously close to the home 
goal. A whistle blows. The coach is 
sending some fresh forces into the 
fray. The men run to join their team- 
mates. They feel proud and happy, 
yet nothing but a serious grim de- 
termination is written on their faces. 
The time is too critical. Their team 
has been failing and it is for them to 
perform a miraculous change in the 
game. 


One more attack. The goal is not 
made. The players go back to their 
respective places. They do not smile. 
Every muscle f tense. They crouch, 
ready to spring. The divided crowd 
continues to shout, ““We want a touch- 
down!”’ and “Hold that line!” from 
opposite sides of the field. 


The spectators get excited if the 
game is close, or if there is some un- 
usual or heroic element. And this is 
why football draws them to the sta- 
dium. They expect some spectacular 
passes, or some spectacular errors, 
which result in a long run and a goal. 
For a full enjoyment the game should 
be, of course, in favor of their own 
team. Here as in many sports involv- 
ing severe body contact, such as pro- 
fessional boxing or wrestling, people 
expect some accidents. Although very 
few will confess this openly, they are 
thrilled to see players fall on the 
ground writhing. with‘pain. Certainly 
the public pities them, the public is 
sympathetic, but just the same it sup- 
plies a thrill.“ Yet there is nothing 
strange or abnorma# in this reaction. 
When we allow the.emotions associ- 
ated with a fight to get the better of 
us, we descend on our psychological 
stepladder toa level of savagery. 


Yet without emotional displays life 
would become bland and uninterest- 
ing. Emotions may be called the spice 
of life. But just as unlimited use of 
spices is not wise, an excessive dis- 
play of emotions has its penalties. A 
prima donna may pay with headaches 
for.the outbursts of temperament, but 
what of those who surround her? 


In certain schools the student health 
eard contains questions concerning 
parents’ occupation, and how long the 
last job has been held. These ques- 


tions indicate not only the social posi- . 
tion of the student, but also the pos~, 


sible cause of trouble in family life. 
Suppose the answer is: “Mother is 
giving singing lessons, mostly at home. 


Father is a musician. Two months ago 
he lost his permanent job in a big 
orchestra. At present he is occupied 
irregularly in night clubs.”” Probably 
you have been wondering why the 
pupil in question was irritable, and 
possibly was not gaining weight nor- 
mally. When the pantry is bare and 
the purse empty human beings begin 
to feel desperate and act like animals 
at bay. Very few people in adversity 
have the happy-go-lucky disposition 
of Micawber in David Copperfield. 
Most people do not take life so philo- 
sophically but become rather ugly 
with those who depend on them. Can 
you blame them? It is not a matter of 
blaming or judging them. Probably 
it is the only way they can act. 

One may wonder why every emotion 
is expressed in a definite pattern. 
What is the relationship between the 
inward sensation and the outward ex- 
pression? For a physical director this 
question properly answered may be of 
help in solving practical problems. It 
is impossible at this*time to go into a 
detailed analysis of every conceivable 
feeling. Discussion therefore will be 
limited to the feeling of anger. 


The exciting element in any game 
with a strong opposition is that of 
fight. This fight may be friendly or 
hostile, the demarcation line being 
very slim. Observe some puppies at 
play. They wrestle, they pretend to 
bite, they growl. To all appearance 
they are engaged in a friendly play. 
Then by chance, one of them will bite 
too hard. Immediately you hear an 
angry snarl; the offended dog snaps 
at the offender and the real fight be- 
gins. 


‘The same may be observed any num- 
ber of times with our own children 
at play. Similar observations where 
friendliness and animosity interchange 
may be encountered in ourselves. Just 
try to give an honest account of your 
own feelings upon suddenly” losing 
your chances to win a game of golf. 
And what about those games that tax 
our physical capacities to the limit? 
Can you recall many games of foot- 
ball, basketball or lacrosse, in which 
nobody on the team, not even for a 
moment, lost his spirit of cordiality 
toward his opponents? We know very 
well that the opposite is more com- 
mon and that is why we speak so much 
about sportsmanship, and for secur- 
ity we employ several referees, judges 
and occasionally . . . police. 
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Physiological changes in anger. 


In describing the bodily changes oc- 
curring in a state of anger we will 
draw extensively upon the wealth of 
experimental data collected in the 
past twenty years, especially by Dr. 
W. Cannon of Harvard. Let us vis- 
ualize an angry cat which is ready to 
fight. The animal immediately be- 
comes tense. The back curves up. The 
hair stands on end. The mouth is open 
and the teeth are bared. The respira- 
tion is irregular, interrupted with 
every sudden jump. The animal snarls 
and sputters. 


These are only the superficial signs. 
There are others, deep-seated ones. 
When the animal becomes angered, the 
sympathetic system becomes excited 
and carries messages to the various 
organs, mobilizing them for an emer- 
gency—the fight. All processes of no 
immediate importance are inhibited, 
and the others are augmented. The 
heart-rate becomes faster, so that 
more blood can be supplied to the 
fighting muscles. The blood vessels 
of the skin constrict. This helps to 
divert the blood to the more impor- 
tant organs and reduces also the 
danger of a possible hemorrhage from 
a superficial wound. Digestion is dis- 
continued and excess blood is side- 
tracked from the intestines. 


To insure a prolonged mobilization 
of the organism a certain glandular 
mechanism is used. The sympathetic 
system carries impulses to the adrenal 
glands, and they secrete an excess 
adrenalin. Adrenalin is an extremely 
powerful secretion. G. A. Dorsey 
gives a graphic illustration of its po- 
tency. If one ounce of adrenalin is 
diluted by water brought by a proces- 
sion of 4,000 street sprinklers, 625 
gallons capacity each, it would still 
be strong enough to depress the in- 
testinal canal. Adrenalin will cause 
the liver to discharge more sugar into 
the blood, will increase the strength 
of the contractions of the heart and 
skeletal muscles, and shorten the time 
necessary for blood clotting. Obvi- 
ously this is a remarkable adaption. A 
greater muscle force gives a better 
chance in struggle, a greater amount 
of sugar insures an adequate fuel sup- 
ply to the muscles, and a faster blood 
clotting is the best first-aid in a 
hemorrhage. 


Now look at an angry man. His face 
is red and distorted, and the corners 
of the mouth are lifted and the canine 
teeth are bared, as if he were going to 
bite. His muscles are tense, the body 
is slightly bent forward and the fists 

eare clenched, ready for a strike. His 
heart rate is fast, the blood pressure 
is high, the blood sugar is increased. 

[Concluded on page 29] 


very 
beneficial 

for our 

BASEBALL 


says John Coombs 
Baseball Coach 
Duke University 


, 
7 


‘| find bananas very beneficial for our baseball players, especially 
for those who are under weight, over-trained or in a run-down 
condition. When | want to increase calories for extra energy, | rec- 
ommend that bananas be included in the daily diet. | have found 

the sugar of fully ripe bananas a 


good pick-up for the men after a hard 
practice or game.”” 
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Baseball Coach, Duke University 


IPE BANANAS with their energy-y.eld- 

ing sugars are not only one of the 
easiest of all foods to digest; they are 
mildly laxative and contribute alkali-form- 
ing minerals, which help to neutralize acids 
in the body. Ripe bananas should be in- 
cluded in most training diet lists. Write 
for valuable training booklet FREE. 


; ET 4 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of yous free booklet “How 
To Make That Team,” which contains training rules 
tested and approved by coaches in every field of 
competitive sport. 
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COLGATE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
August 26-31 


Football® baseball ® athletic training 


Andy Kerr. .football coach — 
Bill Reid... . baseball coach 


Football Instructor 


Andy Kerr, coach of Colgate’s 
Red Raiders, who is at the top 
of his profession in America. His 
mastery of lateral passing and 
his success in coaching players to 
use laterals has made Colgate 
one of the outstanding elevens 
of the past three years. Kerr 
teaches ‘the football of the fu- 
ture." That type of football is 
built around the lateral pass. In 
six years his Colgate teams have 
won 47 games, lost five and tied 


one. 
Baseball Instructor 


William A. (Bill) Reid, coach of 
baseball at Colgate, has been 
uniformly successful for 15 years. 
One baseball team coached by 
him won 26 straight games. Over 
a period of years his Colgate 
teams have won nearly 80 per 
cent of their contests. A great 
baseball player himself, he turned 
down offers to play Big League 
baseball. Has taught many play- 
ers “inside” baseball, so that 
they have become successful 
coaches. 


Athletic Training Instructor 


Jack Rourke, trainer of Colgate 
athletic teams and coach of 
track for 22 years, has trained 
many types of great athletes, 
from the time he coached the 
world's champion sprinter, How- 
ard Drew, to the all-America 
football players and track athletes 
of the present day. An authority 
on all kinds of athletic training, 
he has mastered the art of 
taping and bandaging to make 
"athletics safe for athletes." 
Considered by many as ‘dean 
of college athletic trainers.” 


TUITION $15—TOTAL EXPENSES FOR 
WEEK LESS THAN $30 


Address 
WILLIAM A. REID 
Dir. Colgate Coaching School 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Coaching School 
Directory 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. | 
12-17. Paul D. Hinkle, director. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY—Hamilton, N. Y. 
Aug. 26-31. William A. Reid, director. 


See advertisement this page. 


COLUMBUS COACHING SCHOOL—North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. Aug. 26-31. 
Arthur C. Jones, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER—Denver, Colorado. 
June 17-29. Percy P. Locey, director. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY—Durham, North Caro- 
lina. July 15-20. Wallace Wade, direc- 
tor. See advertisement opposite page. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Urbana, Ill. June 
17-July 27. Seward C. Staley, director. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY — Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. June 19-July 16. Z. G. Clevenger, di- 

rector. 

UNIVERSITY OF lOWA—lowa City, lowa. 
June 10-July 18; July 22-Aug. 22. O. M. 
Solem, director. 

KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL—Topeka, 
Kansas. Aug. 12-23. E. A. Thomas, director, 
315 West (Oth street. 


LIEB-MEANWELL COACHING SCHOOL 
—Pio Nono High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Aug. 26-31. E. T. Dermody, 
director. See advertisement opposite 


page. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE—State Col- 
lege, Miss. July 16-27. R. P. Patty, busi- 
ness manager. See advertisement this 
page. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Columbia, Mis- 
souri. June !0-Aug. 2. C. L. Brewer, di- 
rector. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY —Lake Sebago 

Camp, Palisades Interstate Park, N. Y. 

July 9-Aug. 16. Jay B. Nash, director. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA— 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Aug. 19-31. 
R. A. Fetzer, director. See advertise- 
ment page 38. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY — Boston, 
Mass. June 24-29. Edward S. Parsons, 
director. See advertisement opposite 
page. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
Illinois. Aug. 12-24. K. L. Wilson, director. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Athens, Ohio. June 10- 
July 6. O. C. Bird, director. 

COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS—Clarksville, Ark. 
June 10-21. Jesse A: Pardue, director. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, 
Pennsylvania. See advertisement this 
page. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE—Springfield, Mass. 
July !t-Aug. 3. Regular summer session, 
phys. ed. and coaching. G. B. Affleck, di- 
rector. 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON—Pull- 

man, Washington. June I7-July 12. J. F. 

Bohler, director. 


TEXAS TECH—Lubbock, Texas. Aug. 5-16. 
P. W. Cawthon, director. See advertise- 
ment April issue. 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION SCHOOL— 
Dallas, Tex. July 29-Aug. 3. Standard Lam- 
bert, sec'y-treas. 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
Logan, Utah. June 10-15. E. L. Romney, 
director. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MISSISSIPPI 
STATE COLLEGE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
July 16-27, inclusive 


Football 


Bernie Bierman, Minnesota, Na- 
tional Champions. 

Ralph Sasse, West Point, now 

ead Coach at Mississippi 

State. 

Hank Crisp, Alabama, Line Coach 
of four Rose Bow! teams. 

Stokes, West Point, now Line 

Coach at Mississippi State College. 

MacKechnie, Washington. 

Crane, Illinois. 


Basketball 
Hank Crisp, University of Ala- 
bama. 


Track 
Billy Hayes, Indiana, 1936 Olym- 
pic Coach. 


Baseball 


C. R. (Dudy) Noble, Mississippi 
State College. 


Boxing and Wrestling 


Russ Crane, Illinois. 


Trainer 
Claude Simons, Tulane University. 
For further information write 


R. P. Patty, Athletic Business Manager, 
State College, Miss. 


Penn State 
Summer Sessions 


June 11 to June 28 
Main Sessi July 1 to Aug. 9 
Post Sessi Aug. 12 to Aug. 30 


College degrees fon stu- 
dents and teachers of 
Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletic Coach- 
ing. 


@Seekers of degrees in 
Health and Physical Edu- 
cation find Penn State's 
popular summer session 
ideal. Combines thorough 
study with real vacation 
fun in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. Unusual rec- 
reational opportunities. 

odern gymnasium. Tui- 
tion, room and board sur- 
prisingly low. 

Graduate courses lead- 
ing to advanced degrees. 
Undergraduate courses 
leading to baccalaureate 
degree. Special courses in 
athletic coaching for men 
and women. Nationally- 
know coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Duke 


University 


Coaching 


School 


One week intensive 
course in football .. . 
basketball ... track... 
boxing, and training, 
conducted by the en- 
tire coaching staff of 


Duke University. 
JULY 15-20 


REGISTRATION FEE $10.00 


Director, 


Wallace Wade 


DR. WALTER E. 


LIEB- MEANWELL 


LOYOLA, LOS ANGELES 
COACHING SCHOOL 
WITH 


PERCY CLAPP 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
AND 


W. S. CHANDLER 


“MARQUETTE U. 
Aug. 26 to Aug. 31 (incl.) 
Complete Courses in the 
Modern Coaching Methods 
OF 
FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
MINOR SPORTS 


LECTURES - MOVIES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Room and 
Tuition Board 


$15 
Write E. T. DERMODY 


PIO-NONO HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE (ST. FRANCIS), WIS. 


Physiology of Athletics 
[Continued from page 27] 


If he cannot use his muscular power 
in physical violence, he will at least 
shout angrily, will jump from his 
seat and will rush around. His anger 
has gotten the better of him. The man 
acts as a beast. The controlling func- 
tion of the brain is temporarily sus- 
pended. From common experience we 
know that the best thing in this case 
is to leave the person alone and re- 
move the object which provoked this 
emotional storm. 

The previous analysis of the physi- 
ological changes in the cat explains 
many things that occur in an angry or 
even just an excited person. The ab- 
sence of the appetite is due to a con- 
striction of the blood vessels around 
the alimentary canal. A loss of ability 
to think clearly beyond the immediate 
present is explained by a shunting off 
of some brain areas. A young man may 
be so enraged that he will go and kill 
his offender. At that moment he does 
not care about the consequences. The 
standard of values is distorted. Yet 
when later he “cools off” he may 
clearly see how foolish he was. 


If excessive outbursts may be so | 
| dangerous and antisocial what should 


we do about it? Can we do anything? 
“Certainly we can. Comparing adults 
with children we notice the difference 
in the frequency of the emotional out- 
bursts. Even a badly behaved adult 
will have fewer emotional storms than 
an average child. To make this more 
optimistic, let us compare a gentle- 
man with a “bad boy” from the slums 
of a-big city. And when we say a 
“gentleman” we do not mean a pol- 
ished fashion mannequin, but an honest 
man with splendid self-control. A gen- 
tleman develops this self control with 
a constant practicing of suppression 
of ugliness in emotions. The element 
of constancy is extremely important, 
and it is obvious that a casual inter- 
ference on the part of well-meaning 
parents and teachers is doomed to re- 
main futile, unless they start a proc- 
ess of self-development and self-guid- 
ance in the child. Games and plays 
furnish a powerful means of control 
and self control, and may be utilized 
for the improvement of character. 


Must Fight Against Anger 


“If children are taught how to play,” said 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, speaking be ore the 
golden anniversary convention of the American 
Physical Education Association in Pittsburgh 
last month, “they will learn to despise the player 
who lets his temper get the best of him. And 
so in later life they will despise the kind of 
men who do not know how to work together 
to change the world for the better. 


“Those who teach children how to play must 
help young people form a mental habit of di- 
verting their anger into co-operative action with 
others for the correction of the cause of their 
indignation. In later life that action would be a 
social reform.” 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
ANNUAL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


BOSTON, MASS. 
June 24 — June 29 


FRANK THOMAS 
UnNtversiry OF ALABAMA 
Football - Notre Dame System 


JOCK SUTHERLAND 


Untversiry oF PrrrsspurcH 


Football - Warner System 


DICK HARLOW 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Football - Deception and Scouting 


ANDY KERR 


UNIVERSITY 


Football - Lateral Pass 


HUNK ANDERSON 
Norra Carona STATE 
Football - Line Play 


JOE McKENNEY 


Boston COLLEGE 
Football - Defense 


TONY HINKLE 
Burier UNIvERSITY 
Basketball 


“DOC”? KONTOFF 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Care of Iniuries and Training 
AGAIN - AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING COACHES 


Ideally located in center of New 
Fngland- Special Hotel and Dor- 
mitory Accommodations ~ Op- 
rtunities for Entertainment - 
Movies of Alabama’s Rose Bow! 
Victory - Tuition surprisingly 
low - Write for Information. 


For full particulars of the An- 
nual Northeastern University 
Coaching School, 


Wrile to: 
Prof. E. S. PARSONS, Director 


Northeastern University 
Coaching School 


Boston, Mass. 
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BUDGET 
ACE 


BANDAGES 


ELASTIC 
WITHOUT 
RUBBER 


Now is the time... 


—to place Ace Bandages 
on your budget list of ne- 
cessities. 


—successful coaches, with 


| few exceptions, insist on 


an adequate supply of 
Ace Bandages, elastic 
without rubber. 


—charley horses don't 
score touchdowns, cracked 
ankles never kick field 
goals, and sprained wrists 
aren't so hot at passing. 


—minimize injuries and you 

get maximum results from 
your squad. Ace Bandages 
keep your injuries down. 


Sold Through Dealers 


SC 5 


Send me free copy of the 


ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
together with latest price list. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer 
BECTON, DICKINSON a CO., Rutherford, N.J. 
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This Captaining Business 


[Continued from page 20] 


The captain must be popular. He 
must have the confidence of his team. 
He must be one of them, and boys do 
not like a squealer, go matter how well 
justified the squealing is. These are 
the captain’s responsibilities and he 
must work them out himself. 

On the practice field I require of 

the captain the following things: 

1. To be the first man dressed and 
on the field. 

2. To be the first man to respond 
to any call from the coach. 

3. To be constantly cheerful and 
enthusiastic, no matter how hard 
the workout has been, or how 
tired he is. 

4. To be encouraging to the play- 
ers. If the coach’s tongue has 
been particularly burning, the 
captain must epply the salve. 


5. To be self-effacing. 
The Game 


Once the referee's 
whistle puts the 
ball into play the 
captain's authority 
becomes absolute. 
Again he leads and 
encourages, rather 
than drives, but no 
team member is per- 
mitted to dispute his 
judgment at that time. 

If it so happens that 
the captain is quarterback, 
he runs the team both offensively and 
defensively. If not, he enforces the 
authority of the quarterback on of- 
fense and takes complete charge of 
defensive maneuvers. The squad is 
given to understand that he may check 
signals at any time, but he is definite- 
ly instructed to do so only in one in- 
stance: that is when the quarterback 
fails to punt when, in the judgment 
of the captain, a punt is indicated. I 
do this on the assumption that the 
proposed punt is a defensive maneu- 
ver. If, however, the quarterback 
wishes to quick kick, or to punt for 
offensive reasons, the captain does not 
interfere. 

The captain must be thoroughly 
grounded in the theory of defensive 
play. Most teams employ three and 
sontetimes four defensive formations 
during a single game. He must know 
when the defense should be changed, 
and be prepared to change it without 
instructions from the bench. Many 
football teams are weakened by the 
necessity of making a substitution to 
convey instructions that should have 
been a part of the captain’s stock of 
information. 


Usually our captains do as follows: 

1. Use a six-two-two-one outside their 
20-yard line on the first two downs 
unless more than seven yards have 
been made on the first down. 

2. Go into a diamond or a block on 
the second or third down when less 
than three yards are needed for a 
first down. The captain’s judgment 
as to whether a kick is likely governs 
his choice. This is determined by the 
opponent’s formations and by the 
field position of the ball. 

3. Always go into a special kick receiv- 
ing formation on fourth down when 
om is outside of own thirty-five yard 
ine. 

4. Always go into goal-line defense when 
ball is inside own six-yard line. 

5. Use of special defense in specific 
situations against™ certain teams. 
These defenses are always worked out 
in practice, and the captain has defi- 
nite instructions for their use. : 

In addition the captain has the fol- 

lowing responsibilities: 

1. The decision to kick, re- 
ceive or select a goal fol- 
lowing the toss. Here he 
is instructed. The in- 

structions are deter- 

mined by considera- 
tion of the following 

factors: (a) The di- 

rection of the wind; 

(b) offensive 

ability of the oppo- 

nent; (c) The abilit 

of own kicker; (d 
The ability of oppo- 
nent’s kicker. 

2. The decision to kick 

or receive after being 

scored upon. Whenever pos- 
ible my captains elect to 
ki¢k. We vary this only when be- 
hind late in the fourth quarter and 
possession of the ball is essential, or 
when our opponent’s kicker is ex- 
tremely weak. 


3. The acceptance or declining of a pen- 
alty. Errors in judgment here may 
often cost a victory. The captain 
should base his judgment on relative 
value of down and yardage to the 
offensive team. Some decisions are 
obvious. An offside penalty, for ex- 
ample, which on second down would 
give the captain’s team a first down 
not otherwise gained, could not be 
mistaken; but there are literally a 
thousand others not nearly so obvious 
to which some formula must be ap- 
plied. A captain, whether on offense 
or defense, must decide which means 
the most to the offensive team, the 
down or the yardage, and make the 
choice accordingly. I invariably ask 
them to justify their choice after the 
game. 

4. How to put the ball in play follow- 
ing a fair catch. This election is large- 
ly governed by the field position of 
the ball. If it is in a kicking position 
obviously we kick, if not, or if pos- 
session of the ball is made essential 
by the score and the lateness of the 
game, it goes into play from scrim- 
mage. 


The captain’s relationship to the 
officials during the course of the game 
is important. The captain must re- 
member that as leader and represen- 
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tative of his team he must be a gentle- 
man. He must never lose his head, or 
permit himself to grow abusive. His 
tone and address must always be cour- 
teous. Moreover, the rest of the team. 
should understand that the captain, 
and he alone, is the spokesman. 


During the game the captain should 
be constantly on the lookout for in- 
juries, or failing efficiency which have 
escaped the attention of the bench. A 
good player will often attempt to con- 
ceal an injury that is crippling his 
play, and may even succeed to the 
extent that the coach does not notice 
it. However, the captain must know 
from play to play the condition of 
each of his players. He should have 
the authority to ask for a substitute 
when, in accordance with his judg- 
ment, a substitute is rfeeded. 

Inasmuch as offensive and defensive 
strategy is often vitally connected 
with the time element of the game the 
captain should always know, at least 
approximately, how much time re- 
mains for play in every quarter. 

Captains should capitalize on the 
time-out periods, not only those which 
have been called for by either team, 
but those which automatically occur 
between quarters and after a touch- 
down. At these times the captain 
should see that the team is together 
and has an understanding of what 


the tactical situation calls for; if his } 


team is kicking-off or receiving, every 
man on the team must be in on the 
knowledge of anything special that is 
to be attempted. | 

Lastly the captain should by exam- 
ple and encouragement .attempt to 
keep the entire team working smooth- 
ly and at top speed. If the halfback 
misses a. tackle it is not the captain’s 
job to call him down. He should en- 
courage him to do better on his next 
effort, and if the guard pulling out, 
comes slowly and jams the play the 
captain should not complain, .rather he 
should sympathize with the offender 
for his hard luck. Only in one cireum- 
stance are my captains instructed to 
be severe. That is toward the man 
who talks in the huddle. All offenders 
are to be warned once, and upon their 
second break the captain asks for a 
substitute. 

Our captains are asked to do their 
utmost to live up to the Fenger Cap- 
tain’s Code: 


1. The team comes first. 


2. To set an exa not only as a foot- 
ball player but/as a school citizen 
that all can follow. 


3. To be ever alert for opportunities to 
better the team. 


4. To be im all instances a sportsman 


and a gentleman. 


MEDART 


GYMNASIUM 
APPARATUS 


Write for 
Gymnasium 


Apparatus 


Equipping a gymnasium is by no means limited to the purchase of the 
apparatus . . . Since 1873 ‘Medart’ has encountered many unusual struc- 
tural conditions of the building in which the apparatus was to be installed 

. Scientifically correct solutions of such problems have made for thor- 
oughly satisfactory ‘Medart’ installations . . . Whether it be a completely 
equipped ‘"super-gym" or merely the addition or of a few 
pieces of apparatus, ‘you will do well to consider ‘Medart' ' 


In addition to Gymnasium Apparatus, we also manufacture Basketball 
Backstops, Playground Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Shelving, and 
Cabinets. Catalogs on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DeKalb St. y 1 St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Ciies—Consult your Telephone Directory. 


CatalogG 


Bam TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 


“SEND TO 


DUNLOP ror my 


NEW 1935 BOOK” 
Vinnte Richards 


@ I'LL show you my favor- 
ite strokes. And the way I 
play the court against dif- 
ferent players. It's allin 
my new, revised book, 
“Stroking with Vincent Richards”. Mail coupon 
and send itto you free of charge! You'll 
find all the important strokes of tennis illus- 
trated with motion picture “ stills” and com- 
pletely explained. 20 pages of tennis “dope” 
4 that will help improve your game. 
You also want to know about the new 1935 
Dunlop ball...a ball you actually control off- 
the-racket and that gives you atleast 3 extra sets 
of play. Clip the coupon now. 
ERE RE REE ERE REE EERE 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Buffalo, N.Y. 75 


Please send me my free copy of 
“Stroking With Vincent-Richards.” 
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To the Editor of Scholastic Coach: 


I notice on page 29 of the March 
issue of Scholastic Coach that you have 
reviews of my books Athletics of To- 
day, Athletics of Today for Women, 
and Success in Athletics, all of which, I 
believe, are now out of print. 

I am therefore asking my publishers, 
Messrs. J. F. Shaw & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, to send you copies of my much 
more up-to-date works, Athletic Train- 
ing for Men and Boys, Exercises for 
Athletes, Girl Athletes in Action, Ath- 
letes in Action, and The Games Masters 
Hand Book, which I should be very 
glad to have reviewed in your excellent 
publication. 

Over here, we are all intensely inter- 
ested in Professor Cureton’s series of 
articles,” and very much hope that he 
will deal with the pole vault, certainly, 
and the long jump if possible. 

F. A. M. Wesster 
Biddenham, England, April 1, 1935. 


Exercises ror Atuietses. By F. A. M. 
Webster and J. A. Heys, with foreword 
by R. Tait McKenzie. Pp. 248, illustrated 
—photographs. London: John F. Shaw 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 


This is the only book ever published 
dealing exclusively with the subject 
of what an athlete should do in the 
way of bending, stretching and back- 
yard suppling to condition himself for 
the full performance of the event. 
What is back-yard supplirig? It is ex- 
ercise which can be done at home with 
the aid of a step-ladder, a few chairs 
or simply nothing at all except a pur- 
poseful program and muscles that 
need suppling. This book is the pur- 


poseful program. It is in three parts: _ 


Part I contains chapters on The Hu- 
man Body, Importance to Athletes of 
Exercise, and Fundamentals to Con- 
sider and Dangers to Avoid; Part II 
is on General Exercise; Part III 
gives Exercises for Particular Events, 
with a chapter on exercises for each 
of the following — runners, hurdlers, 
high jumpers, pole vaulters, long 
jumpers, shot putters, hammer throw- 
ers, javelin throwers and discus 
throwers. There is an exceptionally 
fine foreword by Dr. R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The book abounds in instruc- 
tional pictures, some of which strike 
this 102% American in his funny- 
bone, figuratively and literally. That 
is to say, wé tried some of the sup- 
pling exercises on the kitchen floor 


_the other day, and it is only because 


of our marvelous recuperative powers 


*The Cureton articles are: ‘Mechanics of the 
Track Racing Start,” Jan. 1935, Scholastic 
Coach; “Mechanics of Track Running,” Feb. 


1935; “Mechanics of the Shot Put,” Mar. 1935; 
“Mechanics of the High Jump,” April 1935; 
ump,” this issue. 


“Mechanics of the Broad 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


Exercise for developing lifting power and pull-up for the pole vault. 


that we are able now to express regret 
at not having read in advance the 
paragraphs on “Dangers to Avoid” in 
Capt. Webster's exciting book. In- 
deed, it is all of that for the athletic 


devout. 

ATHLETIC TRAINING For MEN Boys. 
By F. A. M. Webster and J. A. Heys. 
Pp. 208, illustrated—photographs, tables. 
London: John F. Shaw §& Co. 5s. 


This book, the companion volume 
to Exercises for Athletes, takes up 
each event on the usual track and field 
program and outlines a training pro- 
gram for it. Tables, showing the rec- 
ommended practice day by day over 
periods of weeks and months, together 
with tables of efforts, are the features 
of the book. There are separate tables 
for boys and men in the running 
events. American coaches may dis- 
agree with parts of the authors’ rec- 
ommended program of training, but 
this is not likely to interfere with 
their admiration of a work which has 
much to contribute to specialized 
training methods. The volumé con- 
tains 113 action photographs. 

ATHLETEs 1N Action. By F. A. M. 


Webster. Pp. 304, illustrated — photo- 
graphs. London: John F. Shaw §& Co. 6s. 


For the American coach the most 
interesting part of this volume would 
be the photographic studies (some 
from moving-picture film) of stride 
and style. Otherwise, it has little that 
cannot be found in a number of Amer- 


ican books on track and field tech- 
nique. 


Grav Aruueres 1x Action. By F. A. M. 
Webster. Pp. 208, illustrated — photo- 
graphs. London: John F. Shaw § Co. 5s. 


Dedicated to Capt. Webster’s daugh- 
ters, Joan and Peggy, this book serves 
the same purpose for girls as Athletes 
in Action serves for boys. Though it 
assumes that the reader is interested 
in girls’ athletic development toward 
championships (a thought which 
brings fire to the eyes of most lead- 
ers in women’s physical education), 
the book has real value as one of the 
few, if not the only one in English 
which analyzes the form, and presents 
satisfactory action pictures of expert 
women athletes. A rear view of Babe 
Didrickson high-jumping is one of 
the moving picture sequences present- 
ed. You will recall that The Babe was 
disqualified from the 1932 Olympic 
high jump because she went over the 
bar head first, a method which has 
become legal since that time. 

Tue Games Masters Hanp Book. By 
F. A. M. Webster. Pp. 192, illustrated— 


photographs. London: John F. Shaw § 
Co. 58. 


This is part of Capt. Webster’s 
effort toward spreading the American 
system of physical education and 
coaching through the schools of Eng- 
land. Capt. Webster does not conceal 
his admiration for the American way, 


Hurdling exercise for hip stretching. Pictures from “Exercises for Athletes" by F. A. M. Webster. 
st 
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but whether. he is going to see the 
day when England adopts our con- 
ception of the place of the coach in 
the sporting and social scene, is a 
matter of considerable doubt. The 
games master, to whom this book is 
addressed, is the classroom instructor 
who, altogether as a side line, super- 
vises and coaches. the boys in their 
sports. To call him “coach” in Eng- 
land is to insult him, for the profes- 
sional coach in England is somewhat 
low in the social scale, and is not even 
to be seen eating at the same table 
with those whom he may be coaching. 
As Capt. Webster puts it in his intro- 
duction: ““The reason we do not have 
first-class professional coaches in va- 
rious branches of sport in this country 
is because we will not pay the salaries 
demanded by the right type of man, 
nor are willing to recognize his proper 
social status.” But it is Capt. Web- 
ster’s after-thought which gives you a 
glimpse into how he really feels about 
it: “We shall come to it in time, there 
is no doubt about that.” 
But will it be cricket, Captain? 


To be reviewed later 


The following books were received 
too late for review in this issue, and 
will be reviewed in the next issue, 
September: 


THE CURRICULUM IN SPORTS 
(Physical Education). By Seward C. Sta- 
W. B. Saunders, 1935. 

50. 

SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREA- 
TION. By Bernard S. Mason and Elmer 
D. Mitchell. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. $2.50. 

ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANAT- 
OMY. By Katharine Sibley. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $4.50. 

SWIMMING ANALYZED. By Ger- 
trude Goss. New York: A. S. Barnes & 

TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN. By 
Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie Hillas. 
New’ York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $3. 

DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK: 
OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES. B 
Harriet F. Fitchpatrick and Florence 
Chilson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.50. 


High Jump by 
Cornelius Johnson 


One of the top-flight high jumpers of the 
day who is likely at any time to mip the world’s 
record of 6 ft. 9!/g in. (Walter Marty) is an- 
other Californian—Cornelius Johnson of Los 
Angeles. Johnson's best competitive jump is 
& ft. 85 in. (1934 national A.A.U. outdoor 
championships). Like most high-jumpers, he 
has an “off the record" performance better 
than his best in competition. In Los Angeles 
this winter he cleared 6 ft. 10!/, in. 

Johnson is a pure western roller. He starts 
his run from eight to ten yards from the bar, 
at a 50-degree angle from the right. He uses 
two marks to serve as guides, and about these 
he is exceedingly meticulous:. one is three 

ards in front of the bar and the other is 
ve yards from the first. 

These moving pictures by Owen Reed wére 
taken on a cold day out of doors, with the 
bar set at 6 ft. 3 in. 
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p ERSISTENT over- 
use and straining of 
the muscles of the 
arms is a common 
cause of 


Tennis Elbow 


and 


while an injury to the 
muscles of the leg, either 
from a strain or blow, may 
result in such disabilities 
as 


Charley Horse 
Shin Splints" 
Pulled Tendons 


The classical treatment of 
these conditions consists 
in Heat, Rest, Massage. 


For heat—prolonged and 
penetrating heat—apply 
Antiphlogistine. This meas- 
ure promotes reduction 
of muscle spasm, favors 
elimination and absorp- 
tion of the effusions and 
it lessens pain. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BROOKS 
NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 
SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


Football Shoes 


The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe With Arch Support 


| School Prices 
$6-50 $6-85 $7-50 $9.75 


According to grade 


Order through your dealer 


or write us direct 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


SWANSON & RITNER PHILADELPHIA 


Up-to-date 
ROOMS ...at 
Down-t¢-date 
RATES 
$2 single $3 double } 


WITH PRIVATE BATH | / 


1 block to Pennsylvania Station 
1 block to Empire State Building 


The home of the famous 
“18th AMENDMENT, a very inter- 
esting 20-foot mural depicting scenes 
before, during and after prohibition. 


Direction American Hotels Corporation 
George H. Wartman, Supervising Manager 


HOTEL 


Martinique 


BROADWAY at 32nd ST., NEW YORK 


‘ accomplished in three ways: first, 


Japanese, American 
Swimming Strokes 


[Gontinued from page 7] 


haps unwittingly, an abnormally fast re- 
covery. 

I think it may be granted without hesi- 
tation that, as a group, they recovered 
more swiftly than their American rivals. 
And it can be shown that their quicker 
recovery was for them perfectly normal 
and incidental, not planned and purpose- 
ful. 

To this end it is necessary to start by 
referring to the universally recognized fact 
that in crawl swimming the arms impart 
a maximum of continuous forward im- 
petus when their action is so spaced that 
each will commence its drive, or pull, just 
before the other has completed its own 
propelling motion. 

A moment’s reflection will make plain 
that inasmuch as the driving arm cannot 
push through water as quickly as the re- 
covering arm can move through air, the 
wanted spacing can be gained only by 
making the latter wait some- 
where for,the former. 

This equalizing process may be 


by turning off power before the 
driving arm has completed its 
submerged backward sweep; sec- 
ond, by retarding ‘the forward, 
above water thrust; third, by 
pausing at or after the entry. 

If the entire recovery is per- 
formed rapidly the action will be 
unbalanced and ineffective. The 
brief duration of the forward 
lunge will cause the arms to 
reach the point of entry at very 
short intervals. Inevitably they 
will be as close together at the 
end of the pull. Then the shoul- 
ders will slump and burrow, the 
arms will be out of water simul- 
taneously, propulsion will not be 
continuous. 

Above all, the arms will have 
no chance to rest between driv- 
ing efforts, and everyone will 
realize that any stroke which 
permits no recuperating periods 
cannot be held effectively or any 
length of time. 

American coaches believe best 
results are attained by ending 
the pull energetically; bending 
the arm smartly as it emerges 
from the water; relaxing fully 
while it glides slowly forward; 
starting another drive so soon as it touches 
the water in front. 

Though part of this recovery is swift— 
the sharp folding of the arm, executed 
virtually as a continuation of the drive— 
the swimmer is able to rest the muscles 
during the limp forward movement. 

We know from observation, comfirmed 
by Takaishi’s sayso, that the Japanese ap- 
ply a certain amount of power immedi- 
ately upon contacting the water, and com- 
plete the drive vigorously. How, then, 
could they manage to balance the action, 
if their recovery were as fast as painted? 

It should be borne in mind that, other 
things equal, a short arm will perform the 
crawl drive in less time than a long arm; 
a strong arm in less time than one not 
so powerful; also that supple muscles can 
work faster than muscles less limber with- 
out experiencing greater fatigue. 

The Nippon swimmers as Los Angeles 
not only were considerably smaller men 
than the American contenders, their arms 
shorter accordingly, but admittedly they 
were stronger proportionately and more 
supple. 
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So it readily will be seen their recovery, 
synchronizing with the drive, could have 
been faster, without being the least ab- 
normal. It may be added, pertinently, that 
among themselves they varied consider- 
ably, in the number of strokes taken per 
minute. 

A favorite claim of those who favor a 
completely speedy recovery is that it ps 
vents the weight of the lifted arm from 
bearing down on the body lon 
to sink it to a lower level an 
muscular effort also. 

When applied to the American crawl 
such a claim is totally unwarranted. Due 
to the vigorous finish of the pull, the — 
py bend of the arm as it emerges, the 
forward motion takes place while the 
body is fully supported by the most effec- 
tive part of the drive of the other arm, 
so there is no sinking whatever. And cer- 
tainly a violent forward jerk of the arm 
requires more effort than a slower, re- 
laxed motion. 

All in all, advocates of a wholly swift 
recovery have not much to stand on. Of 
course, the action must be adjusted to 
individual characteristics. As pointed out, 
a supple swimmer may profitably resort 


enough 
reduces 


Charles D. Flachmann of the University of Illinois, 
receiving the congratulations of David L. Livingston 
of Yale, who finished second, and Ogden R. Dalrym- 
ple of the University of Michigan, who finished third, 
following the Illinois sprinter's victory in the 100 yards 
at the N.C.A.A. championships in the Harvard pool 
last month. Flachmann also won the 50 yards event. 


to a faster stroke, and recovery, than one 
less lithe. But none can hope to do his or 
her best unless the recovery affords the 
chance to rest between propelling efforts. 

Coming now to Takaishi’s dissertation 
on the crawl, we find him referring to 
what he conceives to be three typical dif- 
ferences between the Nippon style and 
ours. 

Touching first upon body poise, he re- 
marks that, while Americans aim to take 
advantage of the hydroplaning principle 
by traveling through the water at a slant, 
head slightly higher than feet, his coun- 
trymen maintain it is more conducive to 
speed to advance in “perfectly horizontal 
position.” 

“The thought occurs that Takaishi may 
have failed to express exactly what he 
meant in an effort to emphasize the ill 
consequences of assuming too great a 
slant, for he goes at length into the sub- 
ject. 

At Los Angeles the Nippon mermen 
swam with part of head always in sight 
above water, with feet almost wholly sub- 
merged, which hardly can be termed “per- 
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fectly horizontal position.” A line drawn 
from the center of the head to the meet- 
ing point of the alternately thrashing feet 
will show a distinct incline, head the 
higher. 

Actually the Japanese, barring rare ex- 
ceptions, conformed with the American 
idea that the eybrows should be approxi- 
mately at water level, when the head is 
straight; the feet never rise above water 
beyond the heels. 

In taking up the arm drive Takaishi 
lays great stress on what he calls a unique 
feature of the home crawl. In his country, 
he declares, the arms are not used for 
traction during the first “weg of the pull, 
but solely to support the shoulders by 
means of “gentle” downward pressure, the 
culmination of the propelling effort oc- 
curring during the “last instants” of the 
backward sweep. 

As against this purely Japanese method 
of distributing the power, he asserts, 
Americans and Europeans endeavor to 
= a combination of lift and propulsion 
y exerting excessive pressure in the early 
stages of the drive, thereby wasting en- 
ergy which would be far more profitably 
expended at the other end of the pull. 

It is quite true that our experts believe 
the arms can be made to propel, as well as 
support the body immediately upon enter- 
ing the water. If the forearms dip at the 
proper pitch, hands lower than elbows, 
they will automatically impel the body up- 
ward and ahead the moment power is ap- 

lied. But that does not mean a start 
orceful enough to impair the effectiveness 
of the after drive is necessary or recom- 
mended. 

Takaishi may have been misled by the 
swimming of some of our Olympians who, 
contrary to expert dictates, hit the sur- 
face rather violently in entering. But 
American thought clearly is defined in an 
article published as far back as 1922, be- 
fore Japan had gained a place on the 
swimming map. Says the author: 

“The arms should apply firm down- 
ward pressure immediately upon dip- 
ping, then sweep back under the fe 
with a continuous, strong pull, exerting 
their greatest effort as the hands ap- 
proach and pass the midway mark to 
the thighs, where they find the best point 
of leverage for a forward push.” 

And this, by the way, might be cited as 
a good description of the Japanese drive. 
Unmistakably the Nippon swimmers at 
Los Angeles started their major effort be- 
fore reaching, not after passing the mid- 
way mark, as could be inferred by Takai- 
shi’s “last instants” expression. 

That for the launching of the drive 
Japanese coaches prescribe “gentle” and 
the American “firm” downward pressure 
mav be regarded as a distinction without 
a difference, for both sides agree the pres- 
sure must be sufficient to support the 
shoulders, whether or not propulsion is 
sought also. 

The third of Takaishi’s claims is that, 
although Americans aim to facilitate hy- 
droplaning by rolling no more than essen- 
tial to raise the mouth above water for 
inhaling, the Japanese think a pronounced 
roll to both sides preferable, as it places 
the arms in better position for propelling. 

Nippin’s spokesman does not explain 
how or why the pronounced double roll is 
helpful and, frankly, we are puzzled, as 
the amount of driving momentum contri- 
buted by the arms is determined by their 
position relative to the body, and said po- 
sition obviously can be assumed regardless 
of the lateral sway of the body. It is to 
be remembered, moreover, that the greater 
the roll, the greater shoulder immersion 
and consequent resistance to the’ water. 

Whatever the Japanese theory, it was 
matter of comment at Los Angeles that 


the little men from the East rolled less 
than the American swimmers, so there is 
no need to go further into the question. 

Takaishi’s exposition of the action of the 
legs is couched in technical parlance, long 
and involved. As, however, he points to no 
dissimilarity between Japanese and ‘Amer- 
ican ideas on the kick, we may take for 
granted that there is none. 

In the opinion of this writer the out- 
standing feature of the crawl swimming 
of the Japanese, a factor in their success, 
was admirable control of shoulders. Virtu- 
ally all kept their shoulders steadily 
square throughout the recovery of the un- 
der arm; firmly at an angle (top shoulder 
a bit back of lower) during the entire re- 
covery of the upper arm. By so doing they 
maintained perfect body balance, avoided 
the shoulder sinking caused by over-reach- 
ing, were able to fully utilize arm power 
from start to finish. 

Quite a few of our own swimmers, in- 
stead, ignored this all-important teaching 
of the American school. They allowed the 
shoulders, to follow the arms in recovery, 
losing equilibrium, over-reaching, drop- 
ping the elbows before the entry, squan- 
dering energy. 

Which brings to mind the words of a 
famous European coach in commenting on 
what occyrred at the last Olympic Games: 
“As I saw it,” he said, “the Japanese used 
the American crawl, but they used it in 
better form than did the men representing 
the United States.” 

In weighing the significance of Nippon’s 
triumph at Los Angeles we may pass over 
the 100 meters back,stroke and 200 meters 
breast stroke ewith the mention that the 
Japanese entrants earned the three top 
awards in the former and reaped first and 
second laurels in the latter. 

For our purpose need be considered 
solely the outcome of the free style events, 
in which the prone crawl is the universal 
medium of contenders. 

At 100 meters free style two Nippon 
sprinters led home the field, but closely 
pressed by two Americans, and the best 
time chronicled in heats or final was 58 
seconds, as against the American held 
long course world’s record of 57.8 seconds. 

At 400 meters the Japanese ‘finished 
third and fourth, behind the American 
winner and a Freshman. At 1500 meters 
they touched first and second, but the vic- 
tor missed world’s time by 5.2 seconds. 

The Orientals won easily the 800 meter 
relay for teams of four, yet the fastest 
time any one turned in for his allotted 
200 meters was 2 minutes 14 seconds. The 
world’s long course record for 220 yards, 
2:13.6, was set by an American in a 110- 
yard pool and represents an approximate 

ace of 2:11 for 200 meters in a 50-meter 
lympic pool. 

So our vanquishers not only failed to 
equal a single world’s record in the in- 
dividual free style swims, but compara- 
tively they displayed greater superiority 
in breast and back stroke than in crawl 
swimming. 

We may be reminded that the Japanese 
have done some world’s record breaking 
since. But so have our watermen. In fact, 
a glance at the table of international 
marks last published will reveal that 
Uncle Sam’s natators hold thirteen of 
seventeen individual free style standards 
listed, while two were set by a Swede after 
spending a couple of seasons in the United 
States, leaving just two in Japan’s pos- 
session. 


Some will argue that group 
ances, not individual feats, establish the 
rating of a stroke. But they will have to 
summon marvels of eloquence to convince 
anyone of the inferiority of a stroke re- 
sponsible for the creation of thirteen at 
least, possibly fifteen of seventeen exist- 
ing world’s records. 


RADIO MAN 
BROADCASTS 
COMPLIMENT 


Mr. D. E. Hazzard is a radio engi- 
neer...and a frequent quest of Hotel 
McAlpin in New York. On one occa- 
sion he wrote: 


*** |. . and, if possible, the 
same large room as last time. 
The plentiful ‘elbow room’ I 
enjoy at the McAlpin is a 
restful relief . . . in fact that’s 
one of the chief reasons I 
make your hotel my head- 


quarters in New York.” 
“From the private files of the McAlpin 


We presume that Mr. ‘Haz: 


zard’s other reasons are the 


convenient location of the 


McAlpin, its 100% service, 
its fine food... and last, but 
not least, its unusual econo- 
my. 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


from from frem 
$950 $400 $450 
Twin-Bedded 


Single Double 


FREE: An interesting folder fully describing ALL 
the features of Hotel McAlpin. Please write for it 


HOTEL 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York City 
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For keen personal pleasure 
..for vigorous, healthful ex- 
ercise..for the thrill of bra- 
cing competition, Tennis 
stands unexcelled. Your 
students will enjoy the 
benefits of the game long 
after they have left school. 


Teach them tennis while 
they arestillin yourcharge. 


Encourage tennis tourna-' 


ments. And start them off 
right by having their rack- 
ets live-strung with VIC- 
TOR “Strings that Win.’’ 


Bill Croker’s article, 
“Footwork and Bal- 
ance inTennis,” will 
help you with your 
tennis instruction. 
We will send as 
many copies as 
you can use FREE. 
Mail the coupon. 


VICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 PACKERS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send free ......... 
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How, then, account for the conclusive 
defeat suffered by our men swimmers in 
1932? 

Noted home and foreign authorities 
have expressed the belief it was due chief- 
ly to the greater opportunities afforded 
Japanese boys to build up physically and 
gain swimming skill in childhood, later to 
prepare for international competition. The 
reader may agree after considering gen- 
eral conditions in the two countries. 

The Japanese youngster gets a flying 
start on the American lad. From earl 
age he is put through ve te oes | 
courses of exercise, conducted as a mat- 
ter of national policy. If natatorially in- 
clined he is at once encouraged to go in 
for middle distance swimming, the con- 


. structive work which most effectively de- 


velops the swimming muscles and best 
strengthens the constitution, producing 
vigor and stamina. As a result he often 
is able safely to begin racing at 800 and 
1500 meters before entering his teens. 

With us the physical training of chil- 
dren is not nearly so widespread, nor any- 
thing like so thorough. And the boy who 
takes up competitive swimming practically 
is forced to specialize in the sprints. Not 
only do many of our educators still cling 
to the old and foundless belief that mid- 
dle distance swimming is injurious to 

oungsters, but most of the scholastic rac- 
ng is done at 25, 50 and 100 yards. Even 
the high school program calls for no event 
longer than 220 yards. 

The Japanese youth, moreover, indulges 
very little, if at all, in the social diver- 
sions so popular with his American broth- 
er. There is not in the land*of Nippon the 
same pursuit of light and effortless pastime 
and entertainment. So when the Japanese 
lad goes in for athletics he takes them 
more seriously, has more time to devote to 
them, fewer outside interests to interfere 
with his training. Usually he does not 
drink or smoke, which helps. 

Where sports are concerned, too, his 
sense of .national honor, if one may so call 
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it, is the keener, As an Olympic prospect 
he will make greater sacrifices in the hope 
of qualifying to assist in upholding his 
country’s work harder, submit 
more readily to strict discipline, give more 
unsparingly of his best. 

Lastly, of paramount importance, di- 
recting effort is better organized in Japan, 
far more concerted, purposeful and effec- 
tive. The Japanese Swimming Federation, 
in control of water sports, is a closely 
knit, active, prosperous body, run by com- 
petent and enterprising enthusiasts, who 
contribute without stint of their time and 
labor. 

The federation has spent money lavish- 
ly to send coaches abroad in search for 
knowledge; successfully sponsored cam- 
paigns to bring about the construction of 
standard swimming pools; instituted year- 


ly national congresses for the propagation — 


of natatorial information. 

But, in the United States, even if our 
training methods and our attitude are dif- 
ferent (which is not to say that they are 
better or worse than those of the Japa- 
nese), we seem to be doing fairly well in 
the water, as witness the recent record- 
breaking performances at the N.C.A.A. 
and A.A.U. championships. Jack Medica, 
Jimmy Gilhula, Peter Fick, John Ma- 
cionis, Charles Flachmann, Ralph Flanagan 
and others of our male swimmers, not to 
mention their sisters-in-water, are causing 
the headlines writers to gasp: “U S. Swim- 
ming Comeback Unequaled in the Sport. 
Badly Beaten by Japan in 1932, America 
is Likely to Turn the Tables Next Year.”* 

It is the firm belief of this writer that 
if the natatorial highbrows of Japan and 
the United States could engage in a frank 
exchange of views concerning the crawl 
they would find themselves in perfect 
agreement on fundamental principles and 
basic action. 

However, the reader may be left to decide 
whether the submitted facts support or 
refute the claim that Japan has evolved 
a new and better craw! stroke. 


Rules Altered 


[Continued from page 19] 


sible for the pushing and crowding. It 
is inevitable that there will be a consid- 
erable number of interpretations required 
in connection with this play and those 
who have been experiencing no trouble 
with the pivot-post set-up will probably 
regard this as an unnecessary limitation. 
Whenever the rule is violated it is con- 
sidered a violation and the ball is award- 
ed to the opponent out of bounds at the 
end at a point nearest the violation. 

18. A slight change in wording will 
make it clear that a coach is not per- 
mitted to go on the court during a game 
unless requested to do so by the official. 
Last year the rules did not cover this 
point although it was generally under- 
stood that such a procedure was illegal. 

14. The rule relative to disqualification 
for flagrant and unsportsman-like  con- 
duct is to be strengthened. Disqualifica- 
tion for such fouls will be mandatory 
rather than discretionary. 

15. There is a slight change relative to 
the allowing of a basket which is made 
immediately after the whistle is blown 
for a foul committed against a player in 
the act of shooting. This change will give 
the official permission to allow a field 
goal which is made in such a situation 
even though the ball left the thrower’s 
hands after the whistle blew. However, 
the try must have been made in the im- 
mediately continuing motion which was 


in progress when the whistle sounded, 
and the official must decide whether the 
action was affected in any manner by 
the whistle. Technically the wording of 
such a rule is difficult. However, in prac- 
tice it is probable that most of the im- 
agined difficulties do not exist. In such 
situations it is nearly always possible for 
an official to determine whether the whis- 
tle had any effect on the play. 

In addition to these changes several 
other matters were thoroughly discussed. 
One of these concerns the intentional 
foul that is often made in order to pre- 
vent a try by a player who has secured 
a position between his guard and his 
goal. While no specific rule change was 
authorized there was rather general sen- 
timent that this play should be discour- 
aged and there was a general feeling 
that it might be taken care of through 
the section on unsportsmanlike tactics. 
Various groups may choose to extend 
this section so that it would give the offi- 
cial authority to award an additional free 
throw for unsportsmanlike conduct in 
case such a foul is committed. 

There was also discussion which indi- 
cated the belief that except for the ex- 

of changing equipment the moving 
of the baskets six feet inside the end 
lines would be desirable. Such a move 
would allow considerable chance for ad- 
ditional offensive tactics since it would 
allow play to come-into the basket from 
all directions. 


*New York Times, April 8, 1935. 
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Wide World 


ABOVE—THE GIRLS’ ARCHERY CLASS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA ON THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
ING LINE: Good form on the draw exempli- 
fied by U.S.C. archers who rank among the 
best in intercollegiate competition. 


RIGHT—THE HOLDER OF MOST OF THE 
AMERICAN BACKSTROKE RECORDS OVER 
THE 25-YARD COURSE, and CLAIMANT 
OF THE WORLD'S RECORDS: Albert Vande- 
Weghe of the Hun School, who set these 
marks last year while a student of Paterson, 
N. J., High School, finishing ‘the 100-yard 
race in the recent interscholastic meet in 
Philadelphia in the record time of 60.4 sec- 
onds, breaking his previous record by .6 
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FOR YOUR 
BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Wide World 


ABOVE—THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG 
TURN BASE: Max Car 
emonstrati e a 
and turn of the ad tha 
sees that the play at that corner will not be 
close and intends to continue toward 
next base. The runner should follow the 
— line to within about twenty feet of : 
the base, where he breaks into the arc that s 
cuts the inside corner of the sack. : 


BELOW—A GAME FOR A LIFETIME TAKEN UP BY HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS: One of four groups of high school boys of Louisville, Ky., receivi 
instruction in the game which has the endorsement of T. C. Hesmer, director 
physical education of Louisville High School. | 


HOW MANY INNINGS 
i Get them to drink 


ARE YOUR ATHLETES GOOD FOR? a 
ngth and endurance to be stars | 7 


! It is sold in grocery, drug and department 
stores. For a trial can, send 10c to R. B. 


OCOMALT is good for all athletes because 

supply ~energy for supporting the energy 
demands of the body. When. mixed with 
milk as directed, it adds 70% more food- 
energy to the milk and supplies Sunshine 
Vitamin D, Cocomalt has a chocolate flavor. 


| . 
| 
4 
& 
<n 
coe of The American Medi- 
Vv ew cal Association. Pre- 
process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt iscom- 
posed of sucrose, skim 
Prepared as directed, adds 70 Vitamin D, (Irradiated 
more food-energy to milk ergosterol) 
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Notes on state 
basketball tourneys 


[Continued from page !1!] 


in tournament play especially to our team 
as we had to depend upon the five regulars 
until a good lead was established.” 


Eddie Chinske, coach of the Custer team 
of Miles City, A winners, explains the 
ramifications of the zone defense which 
did so well by him and his boys: 


“Our defense consisted of a shifting zone. 
We would shift in order to block the path 
of the ball at all times. Each man would 
back up another if a man was pulled out of 
position. For instance, the ball coming down 
the left side of the floor: the right forward 
would go to meet the ball, the left for- 
ward drops back and covers the hole, the 
center backs.up the right forward, the right 
guard is back of the center, the left guard 

_ eovers the territory immediately surround- 
ing the basket. If the right guard should be 
pulled out to the corner then the center 
would immediately drop back and take his 

ace, the guard then playing as a center. 

f the center could not take his place then 
the left guard would move over and cover 
the territory left vacant by the right guard 
in order to keep a man from breaking in for 
a sucker shot. This plan is followed by all 
the men, if one is pulled out of position, 
then another backs him up. 

“During the championship game we used 
this type of defense. Durin e tournament 
we u the man-to-man defense once, the 
only time we used it during the entire sea- 
son. 

“We have used this defense for the past 
five years, and during that time we have 
won two state championships and two con- 
ference championships.” 


St. Francis Mission of South Dakota, Na- 
tional Catholic semi-finalists, was not the 
only all-Indian team in championship play. 
Lodge Grass, one of the four teams in the 


Montana state final round-robin, was all- 
Indian, anda mighty fine outfit. The phe- 
nomenal shooting of their center, Old Crow, 
was the outstanding individual performance 
of the tournament. 

Chanute, Kansas A winners, was the 
only undefeated Class A school in Kansas 
for the season. Chanute won 23 games; 
score 974 points to opponents’ 485. Coach 
J. Dale Skelton says this about the Chan- 
ute system: 


apt. ve the season and the tournament 
we employed the fast break on offense. We 
stressed the fast: break more in the tourna- 
ment than we did during the regular season. 
Our team was one of the smaller teams in 
the tournament, but each of the boys was 
fairly fast and the fast breaking attack 
proved successful for us. When the oppo- 
nents defense had an opportunity to ~ 
come set we employed the orthodox single 
pivot formation. We used only one set play, 
a very simple one, during the tournament. 
It worked a number of times for baskets 
during the tournament. It consisted of a 
guard passing in to the pivot man and he 
then passed to a forward, who ditched his 
guard 7 a quick cut for the basket. We 
employed no blocks or screens but depended 
on — passing and speed entirely. 

“On defense we employed an assigned 
man-to-man defense. Occasionally we checked 
or swapped opponents, but not often. Our 
opponents got very few close in shots or 
setups, most of their shots coming from as 
far away as the free throw line or farther. 

“Many of the critics predicted our team 
would not be able to maintain their fast 
breaking attack employed during the first 
game. It developed that our team was prob- 
ably the best conditioned team in the tour- 
nament and “ran down” each of our oppo- 
nents and finished the tournament compara- 
tively fresh.” 


ENTON, the Texas winners out of an 

original field of 1,610 teams (a sort 
of national championship in itself) used a 
circular offense and took their time about 
it; so much so that the champs were taken 
for a ride by an Austin sports writer 
(whose name we don’t have or we would 


a 
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mention it) because Denton played a cool, 

deliberate, unemotional game, and didn’t 

play the spectacular fire-department ball 

a makes sports writers go into rhap- 
es. 


“My answer to such criticism,” Coach 
Dan McAlister informs us, “is that we 
teach our boys to use their heads as well 
as their hands and feet.” So it’s chess your 
trying to make this game into, eh Dan? 
You watch yourself or those big bad 
sports writers will Hearst you out of 
town. 

Coach McAlister has diagramed the 
formation of his circular offense (see be- 
low) and commented on it as follows: 


“From this formation we used criss-cross, 
screen and reverse plays. We did not use 
the conventional pivot play. Any man on 
our team might, and did, break in to try to 
score, on the above offense. We used a one- 
hand shot, and all our boys could shoot with 
either hand. 


“In the state meet in the first two games 
we played a slow, deliberate game, in order 
to conserve energy. In fact we played only 
fast enough to win our games. As a result 
we came through to the third and final 
game, with mesa, in good condition, and 
our boys opened up and played their fastest 
game then, They had plenty of pep and 
energy when it was over. ' 


“On our offensive formation every man 


UCH NAMES as George Lott, 
Jr.. Hans Nusslein and Bruce 
Barnes add luster to the ‘popu- 


has a definite job to do every time one of 
them drives in to try to score. e made a 
ood many points in the state meet on fol- 
ow-up shets. I believe the reason for it 
was that each player had a definite area to 


WITH GREAT 
PLAYERS 


Write today for 
ee booklet, 
“Tennis Hints,” 
written by C. W. 
Gelwick, well 
known tennis 
coach. 


larity of JUNEMAN’S Tested Tennis 
Gut. These and many other ranking 
players use JUNEMAN’S exclusively. 
They know its dependability under 
every playing strain. Look for June- 
man label on your restrung racket. 


JUNEMANS 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORPORATION 


1100 West 47th Place 


GUT STRINGS 


Dept. S.C. Chicago, Illinois 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY COACHING 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
* August (9 to August 31, 1935 ° 


Director of the School__R. A. Fetzer 
Secretary of the School._t[. R. RANKIN 


SCHOOL 


Football Cart Snavety, Max REED, 
R. A. Ferzer, W. D. Sxipmore, G._K. 
JAMES 

Basketball G. E. SHEPARD 


Baseball Bunn HEARN 
Track and Field_R. A. Fetzer anv M. D. 
RANSON 
Boxing and Wrestling___P. H. QuinLAN 
Training and Conditioning, 
. H. 


Tuition—Registration fee of ten dollars 
covers tuition for all courses and dormi- 
tory room rent. No additional charge is 
made for rooming accommodations for 
coaches’ wives. For illustrated announce- 
ment, write Sekretary E. R. Rankin, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Useful at Coaching School and 
Throughout the Season 


Football Formation Stamp, consisting of movable 
types on a hand stamp, for ting any formation 
= — by the hundreds. $l, complete with 
pa 


Basketball Floor Formations, 400 for $1, enough 
for the summer and all next season. Consists of 
diagram. of basketball floor, with all markings, on 
white paper 5%x4%. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


» 


Copyright Booklet tells how to apply and 
assists the teacher in securing a position. 
Every Teacher Needs It. Sent postpaid for 
50c in stamps. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHER’S AGENCY 
410 U. S. NAT. BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


WM. RUFFER, PH.D., MGR. 


cover on each play. e were there when 
the ball came off the board. 


**Lame the team that played us in the 
finals, used a man for man defense against 
us. They had a wonderful team but ap- 
peared tired in the final game, probably be- 
cause of having played too fast a game in 
their semi-final.” 


N the past five years Astoria High, 

Oregon 1935 champions, has won the 
state title three times and was runnerup 
the other two times. Their coach, known 
as “Honest John” Warren, will be with 
them no longer; at the conclusion of the 
tournament he was appointed coach of 
freshman athletics at the University of 
Oregon. 


Pole Vault Ceiling Raised 


Bill Graber bettered his own world’s 
record in the pole yault on April 27 at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., when he cleared the 
bar at 14 ft. 55, in. His former mark, the 
accepted world’s record, was 14 ft. 4% in. 


Jesse Owens Jumps 26 ft. 13/4 in. 


A new American record for the running 
broad jump was set by Jesse Owens, Ohio 
State sprinter and jumper, at the Drake 
Relays, April 26, when he made a leap of 
26 ft. 1% in., just % inch from the world’s 
record held by Chuhei Nambu of Japan. 
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A.P.E.A. Test 


[Continued from Page 25] 


4. Execute sailor dive 
in good form. 
5. Demonstrate three of 
the following strokes: 
breast, back, side, 
crawl or trudgeon........ 50 feet each 


Junior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted in 
place of these standards. 


MAY, 


Note: Three events must be covered in 
each group. In Group II, one event must 
be a run, and in Group IV, the 180 yard 


swim. 
JUNIOR DIVISION 
(Ages 14 and 15) 
‘ Established for 50 percent to pass 


I—Game Skills 
1. Football goal-place 


kick 2 out of 5 at 60 ft. 


2. Baseball target throw..3 out of 6 at 30 ft. 
3. Basketball goal 
shooting 7 in 30 seconds 
4. Tennis serve 3 out of 5 trials 
5 


. Catching place- 
kicked football ............ 4 out of 5 trials 


Group II—Track and Field 


1. 100-yard dash 13 seconds 
2. Running broad jump.. 12 feet 10 inches 


3. Running high jump.... 4 feet 
4. Baseball throw ............ 175 feet 
5. 220-yard rum 32 seconds 


Group III—Gymnastics 
1. Rope climb 16 feet 


(hands and feet) ....... 8 seconds 
2. Hand stand 4 secon 
3. Running vaults over 

bar or fence 4 feet 6 inches 
4. Hanging between 


ropes, turn back- 
ward, and return. 
5. Forward hand spring. 


Group IV—Water Sports 
1. Swim: 200 yards 
2. Recover 5-pound 
object, by surface 
dives, in 8 feet of 
water 
3. Swim 40 yards free 
style 
4. Execute front jack 
dive in good form. 
5. Demonstrate four of 
the following strokes: 


8 out of 5 trials 


35 seconds 


Texas H. S. Football 
Coaches Association 


The Texas High School Football Coaches 
Association, organized in 1930, continues 
to exert a strong influence on high school 
football in Texas. Through sixty district 
chairmen, representing the sixty Class A, 
B and C districts into which the state 
is divided by the Texas Interscholastic 
League, the Association headquarters 
maintain contact with its membership. 
The present officers of the association are: 
P. E. Shotwell of Breckenridge, president ; 
W. E. Davis of Dallas Tech High School, 
first vice president; L. C. Wood of Cam- 
eran, second vice president; Standard 
Lambert of Temple, secretary-treasurer. 


The Association holds its annual meet- 


breast, back, side, 
crawl or trudgeon ...... 50 feet each 


Junior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted 
in place of these standards. 


Note: Three events must be covered in 
each group. In Group II, one event must 
be a run and in Group IV, the 200-yard 


swim. 
SENIOR DIVISION 
(Ages 16, 17, 18, and 19) 
Established for 40 percent to pass 


Group I—Game Skills 

Attended regular practice and played in 
at least two full games on any one of 
the following teams: intramural, class, or 
school football, baseball, basketball, speed- 
ball, soccer, hockey, tennis team, or runner 
up in tournament or other teams. 


Group II—Track and Field 


1. 100-yard dash ..........+.. 11 3/5 seconds 
2. Running broad jump.. 15 feet 6 inches 
3. Running, high jump....4 feet 6 inches 
4. 8-pound shot 35 feet 

5. 220-yard dash. 28 seconds 


IlII—Gymnasti¢s 
1. Rope climb, 12 feet 


(hand over hand)........ 18 feet 
2. Backward roll to 

hand stand or 

upstart. 
3. Standing bar vault...... 5 feet 


4. Circling bar back- 
ward from hang to 
front support. 

5. Handspring back- 
ward or somersault 
front or back. 


Group IV—Water Sports 
1. Swim 440 yards 
2. Recover 10-pound 

object, by surface 

dives, in 8 to 10 

feet of water 
3. Swim 100 yards free 

style 
4. Execute front, back, 

and front jack dives 

in good form. 
Tread Water 1 minute 


Senior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted in 
place of these standards. 


Note: Three events must be covered in 
each group. In Group II, one event must 
be a run, and in Group IV, the 440-yard 
swim. 


5 out of 5 trials 
1 min. 25 sec. 


ing in the fall, in conjunction with the 
rules interpretation. meeting of the South- 
west Board of Football Officials. The 
football coaching school, sponsored every 
summer by the Association, affords the 
members still further opportunity to get 
to know one another. The school is con- 
ducted on a non-profit basis, and is open 
to non-members as well as members. The 
former pay an additional $2 to the mem- 
bers’ tuition of $10. Tad Wieman of 
Princeton, Ted Cox of Tulane and Ed 
Walker of Mississippi have been signed! 
as instructors for the 1935 session, which 
will be held at Southern Methodist in 
Dallas, July 29-Aug. 3. Final plans for 
the school will be announced after the 
meeting this month of the Association’s 
board of directors. 


Sranparp LAMBERT 
_ Secretary-treasurer 


Temple, Texas. Texas H.S.F.C.A. 


air 


TRIPLE PLAY? 


Here’s triple help for baseball players! 
3-in-One Oil preserves mitts and 
gloves — makes the ball stick; keeps 
shoes flexible; is fine for tempering 
bats. Handy cans and bottles. Try it! 


NEW RE-STRINGING VISE Cuts Cost 


50% 


Yes, tennis-playing 

costs are cut at least 

50% with this new 

cages 

Set of Finest ows anyone re- 

SILK STRINGS string rackets easily, 

with illustrated . Profes- 

guide, clear, ally! Here is the 
tions. ALL AID; ~— vise you 


MANY EARN FAT PROFITS 


_re-stringing rackets for other players! No experience 
needed 


. + « @myone ran leain how to earn in « few min- 
200% PROFIT PER JOB is possible! Pass the 
good news along to friends who want to cut tennis costs 
tt earn money besides! PROVEN MONEY. MAKING 
PLAN and vise will be mailed om request abso- 
lutely FREE. (Just drop me « postal!) W. A. BICKEL. 
809 West Madison, Dept. 74-35, Chicago, Il. 4 


MATS ... for 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


Since 1911, Manufacturers of Gne mats. 
Send for booklet, Dept. 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FAMOUS 
COACH 
SAYS: 


“We have found SNNOW-PROOF the 
Ideal Product for Re-conditioning 
our Leather. Athletic Equfpment. 
It Softens, Waterproofs and Pre- 
serves leather and Keeps our 
equipment in perfect condition.” — 


SNOW-PROOF  Leather’s Best Friend 
Pound Can $.75 56 oz. Pail $2.50 
Post Paid 


Mail order with name of your Supply House te 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


BASKETBALL BOOKS—Winning Basketball 

Nat Holman, $2; Basketball and You by H. 

7S; Team Play in Basketball 

Craig Rub i: 50; Coaching Basketball by 

raig Ruby, Modern Basketball for Girls, 
"Meissne r, $1. 


eyers an Scholastic 


in’t 
all 
ap- 
ach 
ur | 
? 
a 
ad | 
the 
be- | 

| 
| 
low price will amaze you! Don’t forget that 
| 
| 
+ _ 
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Dubow’s Basketball D35 and Foot- 
ball D45 APPROVED by 

the National Federation of State High 

School Athletic Associations. 


at the factory 
of the National Federa- 


FOR YOUR I 


935-36 SEASON 


Now that vacation is near, you'll want 


to give thought to your next season’s 


full line of 
balls 


s in sport 
ou to consider 
ketballs for the 1935-1936 season. 
The Dubow D385 basketball has been ap- 
pened for the seventh successive time 
the National Federation of State 
igh School Athletic Associations. Its 
reliability and performance is such that 
it gives confidence to the player and im- 
roves his game. That is why Dubow 
s rank high 
team. Ask — 
bow Footballs and ket- 


ipment. It will pay 
footballs and 


er to show you the 


Write us for latest catalog 


| J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


| 1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., DEPT. D-5 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


R EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain sam- 
ple goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce thet they have free 
material to offer those who apply. This form may be sent directly to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check carefully whet you want. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
Free sample 
BECTON, DICKINSON 
Ace Athletic Manual 
[_] Four Football Aces 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
("j Guide, field lighting 
W. A. BICKEL 
Details, re-stringing 
BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 
(_] Booklet, “Guard the 
Vital Zone" 

COACHING SCHOOLS 
Information, brochure 
Colgate 
Duke Univ. 
Lieb-Meanwell 
Mississippi State 
Northeastern Univ. 
[] Penn State 
Texas Tech 

Univ. North Carolina 


COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 

Catalogue, sports weer 

LOUIS L. DECKER 

Free “Pocket Querter- 
back” 

C. B. DOLGE CO. 

[} Booklet C4 

DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 

[J 1935 Football Catalogue 


Booklet, “Stroking with 
Vincent Richards 

[] Booklet, “How to Play 
Golf" by Craig W 

DUBOW MFG. CO. 

[] New catalogue 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY 

Booklets, “How to Raise 
Your Batting Average” 
and “Famous Sluggers 
of the 1934 Season.” 

HILLYARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 

Booklet, “Basketball” 

HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 

Basketball Shot Charts 

INDERA MILLS 

(_] Catalogue, swim suits 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Catalogue, gym appa- 
ratus 
JULES RACINE 
[] Catalogue, Sport Timer 
JUNKET 
(_] Training Table Routine 
E. P. JUNEMAN 
Booklet, “Tennis Hints.” 
KELLOGG'S 
Kellogg Sports Library 
“Swimming and Diving" 
“Baseball” 
PETERSEN & CO. 
C] Mats, booklet 


DITSON CO. 
Catalogue 
JOHN T. RIDDELL 
Catalogue, athletic 
shoes 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
Enrollment card, infor- 


mation 


SHREDDED WHEAT 

Additional posters 
How many? 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Catalogue 

NITED FRUIT 

C) Booklet, “How to Make 

That Team.” How many? 


VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT CO. 

] Booklet, “Footwork and 
Balance in Tennis” 

H. E. WILLS CO. 

Catalogue, tennis 
strings 

WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS 

1935 Football guide 

ZONITE 

Athletes’ Foot" Book- 
let. How many? Samples 

Zonite Ointment 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Outfielders 


[Continued from page 23] 


third base and with less than two 
down, is a time when the three out- 
fielders should play short enough to 
hold the runner on third on any 
caught fly or to throw him out at the 
plate if he attempts to score. Move in 
where you can field all the short flies 
and yet be able to go back to catch 
those within your throwing range of 
home plate. If a hit goes over your 
head, they will win. If you play back 
and cannot catch the short ones or 
cannot hold the man on third they will 
win. So play short until two are out. 


HOW TO MAKEA DOUBLE OR TRIPLE OUT 


A smart play of a short high fly 
that would drop in left field or left- 
center field just back of the infield, 
can be turned into a double or triple 
play if first and second are occupied 
and the fly is such that the runners 
must hold their bases because of the 
certainty of the fly being caught. The 
outfielder can follow the ball down 
with his hands and trap the ball just 
as it strikes the ground, then throw to 
third, thus retiring the man from sec- 
ond, and the third baseman may be 
able to retire the man from first. If 
the batter failed to run out his fly, the 
play may result in a triple put-out if 
there were none down at the start. 


Basketball Coaches 


[Continued from page 16] 


appointed to take movies of all doubt- 
ful points. These will be edited by 
the National Rules Committee and a 
composite film distributed all over the 
country so that every coach and offi- 
cial can see just how plays should be 
called. 

H. V. Porter, one of the high school 
members of the National Rules Com- 
mittee, summarized the votes on the 
1985 questionnaire, and exhibited 
movies showing rules interpretations. 

The convention closed on the third 
day with the election of officers. Those 
elected were: President, Arthur C. 
Lonborg, Northwestern; First vice 


president, Dr. H. C. Carlson, Pitts- 


burgh; Second vice president, E. A. 
Kelleher, Fordham; Third vice presi- 
dent and editor of the Association 
Bulletin, George R. Edwards, Mis- 
souri; Secretary-treasurer, William 
Ohandler, Marquette. 


499 Consecutive Throws 


A new record for consecutive successful free 
throws was hung up by camel “Bunny” Leavitt, 
assistant coach of the Central Y.M.C.A. in Chi- 
cago, when he caged 499 without a miss on 
April 6, at the 132nd Regiment Armory in Chi- 
cago. After missing the 5 shot, he continued 
to shoot 371 more consecutive successful throws 
before missing his second. There were no rests 
or intervals. 
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conforms in size, weight and shape to | 
: the NEW specifications as decided upon ‘ 
by the Football Rules Committee. Made 
the finest selected pebbled grain cow- f 
hide specially tanned for this purpose. . 
Double lining of -_ gtade fabric. 
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